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Conducted on over 3,000 fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grade children in six states, this study documents changes in 
n\itrition- related knowledge and behaviors which can be related to 
participating in the Mulligan Stew television series. The case 
studies which comprise thiis. volume function as a brief organizational 
analysis of vthe Mulligan Stew effort at six sites. The six case 
studies were structured to examine several components of organization 
within the constraints imposed by retrospective data. These 
components included: (1) examining the planning and training 
activities related to each site; (2) describing the delivery, effort 
and activities undertaken by 4-H Extension staff, along with problems 
encouAtered; and (3) assessing all costs associated with the Mulligan 
Stew program. This case study analysis, while soft, can provide 
useful data on techniques to improve delivery, .cost in relation to 
numbers of children reached, errors to avoid, and activities to 
encourage. (RC) / 
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Preface 



On December 14, 1973, Abt Associates Inc. contracted with Extension * 
Service, USDA, to conduct an evaluation of a 4-H television series on 
nyitritipn called Mulligan Stew , , This six--part series, targeted to 4th, 5th, 
and 6th' grade children, had been shown on local ^t^levision stations across 
the nation during the year preceding the .evaluation. While some states had 
conducted. pilot studies or mini-studies on the impact of the series, no' 
controlled national field study had been applied- The present report describes 
- such a study.' Conducted on more than 3^000 school-aged children in six states, 
..the- study documents changes in nutrition-related knowledge and behaviors which 
can be relafed to viewing the Mulligan Stew series • 

^ , The report consist^ of four volumes: 

Volume I, the Executive Summary, focuses on findings and recommenda- 
tions. -This summary is organized to give the reader a quick overview of the 
main findings of the study. 



, ..Volujtie II, Report of ^he Study, is a detailed elaboration of the 
6tudy findings^ as well as a/dMcription of study design, instrumentation cind, 
l!)rocedures. / \ ' ^ 



Volume III, Case Studies, is a descriptive report, of visits to the 
six study states , to elicit information on the delivery system cind costs 
associated with the ptogram. * . 

Volume IV, Documentation is a reference volume containing all prior 

reports, submissions, computer printouts and supporting data ,for the study. 

/ ■»'■■*. 

^ftany individuals contributed to this effort. At Abt Associates. Inc. 
the coritract staff included the following: 



S. Shapiro, Project Director 

R. L. Bale, Deputy Project Director 

V. ^cardino,^ Deputy Project Director 

I .. ^ 

L. Abrams , Analyst * ^ 

T. Cerva, Analyst 

M. Conti, Analyst 

Kl Hewett, Analyst 

D.- Thomson, Analyst 

J. Dwyer, Ph.D., Consultant 

V. Horner, Ph.D., Consultant J ^ 

^. Ziolkowsl^^ Secretary 
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The core staff (Bale, Cerva, Scardino) have been associated with 
the project and have worked closely with the proj.ect director from the 
beginning, A teaiji approach was maintained throughout, that is, the cor^ 
staff was intimately involved ih all aspects of the study. However;- each 
of them took on specific responsibilities as well. 

Dick Bale engineered the site selections and initial field visits 
as well as the doub4^ mailings required in thfe field effort. ^ In addition, 
. his conceptualizatio^i^lf the analytic approach served, as the model for 
the specific analysis undertaken. ^ - 

Vince'^pcardino had heavy input into the design of the instruments 
and was in charge of check-ir), coding, and editing of the student pre- and 
post-test instruments. . - > 

Tom Cerva developed the protdjC^pe case study and was ^en^pr^ror 
cjrammer f or *the impact evaluation. All computer runs other than the cross- 
tabulations were programmed and run by him. , 

Day Thomson, who joined the study, for tbe cas^ study visits, has 
^cted as coordinator of the case studies as well as ^^paring, statistical 
summary tables from the cross talDulations. v- \ 

The staff with the able assistance of Ms. Ziolkowski have worked^ 
as a team in the/ writing^ and production of .this final report. However 
come concentration of effort was planned. Thus Vince Scardino focused on 
the Executive Summary, Ms. Thomson's efforts wgre primarily addressed to 
the C4se Study volume and T. Cerva, R. Bale, and S, Shapiro produced 
Volume II, Report pf the Study^ - - All products were reviewed by S. Shapiro, 
project ^di^eeetor, before submission. ^ 



^ Evaluative research tends to be conducted by^a^^udy team; this 



tudy was no exception. What has been exceptional is the support and on- * 
going interest jof the -staff of Extension Service, USDA throughout the ten 
months o^ the study. Ms. Eleanor Wilson, project officer, and Drs.^ Evelyn 
Spindler and Claude Bennett, 'who worl^d. with' h^r as the Ext^n^on Service 
Committee on this pxpject, wer^ admirable colleagues in the enoirt- While 
Abt Associates Inc. must take final responsibility for this rejJort, it 
owes much to the committee members, who -functioned not only^ as reviewers 
'hyut as contributors at critical points "^iuring the contract period. 

jIn addition,' Ms. Wilson, through her personal diplomacy, smoothed 
the way/ for us and by so doing helped to keep the study on schedule. We - 
are grateful for the experience, of working- so productiveJ.y with Extension 
Service. - . 



y 1 S^delle Stone Shapiro, Ph.D. 

Project Director 

> October 15, 19^4 ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 



The case studies which qompyise* tftis volume func^ron as a brief 
organizational analysis of the Mylllgan Stew e ffort at six sj^te^ The 
six case studies were structured to ejsamine several components of 
organization within the .constraints imposed. by retrospective data. 



These components included: ^ ' . ^ 

*' 

• exami^oing^he planning and training activities 

relative to each site ^^^^^^^ — ' — ^ ' ' - 

m[ describing the delivery effort^ and activities ; ^ 

undertaken by 4-H Extension staff, along with 
' problems ^ encountered . 

^ ^ • ' assessing j^lX costs associated with the Mulligan 
Stew pro-am: both those absorbed by Extension 
and those ^nated to Extension. 

In conducting case studies of distribution techniques and asso- 
ciated costs, the most serious constraints are lack of consistent informa- 
tion and ^aps in information. These are inet^itable when a ^'as^e study is 
conducted after-the-fact. For example, the sites are asked to deliver 
cost data on their Mulligan Stew efforts.^ Some of the'^data does not ex-^^ 
ist. Some of it must be separated out of other categories. Much of it 
is from memory. Since all of the data is retrospective, conclusions 
drawn from, such data should be drawn with extreme catition. ^ ^' 

Within these limitations, case study analysis, while soft, can 



provide useful data on techniques to improve deliyery, cost in relation 



to nufhbers' o:^ children reached, errors to avo;^, and activities to en- 
courage 



Note: In ass^sing^costs for Mulligan Stew in each of the six rase stud- 
ies, fene costs at the fedeif^l level, i.e., research V'^d develop- 
ment/ were not factored in.! The total estimated costs for Exteh- 
sion Nservice, USDA/^w^J^ $716 ,000. ^ince 4,000,000 4-H T,V. members 
were enrolled nationally for the Mulligan Stew program, the federal 
contmbution to the per child costs equals 18<^, 



» ^ \. _ , ARKANSAS CASE STUDY ^ • . ' 

Abt A'l^sociate^s viift^ed^ Artensas Extension Service staff on ' 
August 22 and 23. . At. tti€ State level 'we; hel interviews in the Extension 
offices in Little RSoJ^^AthJOr. C. A. Vines; th^ Arkansas Extension Service 
Director, Mr. Lloyd W^^^^b^tok, the State Leiler, Mr.. John Philpot, the 
Assistant TV Editor, Mrs. Marlene Moore of ElFNEP> and Mrs. LaVeme Feaster, 
the State 4-H Agent who was primarily responsible for engineering the 
delivery of Mulligan Stew in that state. We also talked with Mrs. Jean 
Gipson, Home Economist for Crittendep CbuhtyNand Mr. Mike Flynh, Agent 
fo.r IPoinsett County. who were responsible for progrcunming- Mulliggm Stew in 
coimties covered by the Memphis WMC-TV5 broadcast, and in whicfhlAbt Associates 



conducted testing. 



/ 



The Delivery System - ^ . 

- — ^ 

Background . ^ ^ . 

' Most of the state-level Extension staff knew about MulligaA Stew 
y^s early as 1972, and by October 1974 most s^tions of Arkansas had\een 
% covered by bi^oadcasts. Northwest Arkansas was ccwered by a broadcast/ 
from Springfield,' Oklahoma in September 1973; most, of the rest of the 
state was coVere.d from stations within Arkansas (Fort Smith, Little Rock, 
Shreveport, El Dorado) in January-February 1974; and the East Central and 
Northeast districts were covered by the Memphis broadcast in March-April 
''''^974.*' State st^ff had enough time to orgainize a (delivery system designed 
to re^ch as many of the target population as possible, enphasizing the P50"" 
grcunming as an Extension/4-H effort, and yet. leaving the monitoring of sup- 
plementary classroom activity and further 4-H recruitment up to the dis- 
cretion, of individual county staffer - " * 



See Tennessee case study fbr .ISescription of how the series was reached 
by Memphis] stations, and how [scheduling was negotiated. 

y / i ^ — r 



Training and Distribution ' • • 

On June 28-29, 1973, Mrs- ' Feaster • attended a four-state Mulligan 
Istew'conferertce in Shreveport, Louisiana. After this, conference, she » 
da^velpped a detailed plan for reaching the target audiences in Arkansas. 
In-JulS, ^he met with the State and the six District. Supervise^ of 
-Elemetitary Education to. acquaint them with the. films and materials. They 
reacted favorably to what they saw and .assured Mrs. Feaster .that they,, » . 
would elicit the "cooperation of county superinter..^ ts Snd principals tor. 
programming the series thro)*gh t^e schools. Mrs. Feaster told us how 
Uprising it was that there was such, high participation among the state's 
elementary schools, but this must have been at least ■ partially ' due to her 
pre;:j&>inary. approach to the eduAtion bureaucracy through, its topmost 
levqfl of staff. ■ ' . ' / . ,s. 

Mrs. Feaster. then aske^ the eight district .Extension agents , who 
operljte out of the Little Roc}/ Extension offices, to arrange meetings with 
county Extension agents, EFNE^ and 4-H "staff from the 75 counties in. 
Arkansas, all of whojiThad received letters about Mulligan Stew in July. At 
these meetings, running from August 3 to some time in .November (for the 
.Memphis broadcast area), a "county T.V. c^dinatorV fi^om each county was 
nominated.- Since only 21 of the- 75 counties in Arkansas have 4.-H agents, 
many of these .T. V. .coordinators were home economists, EFNEP professionals 
(15 counties), agriculture agents, staff chairmen, and so on. Mrs. Feaster 
gave the slide-tap^ presentation, distributed the agents' kit, which in- 
cluded detailed outlines of procedures to follow, sample news releases, and 
SL^^gestions for follow-up activity as well as enrollment and literature . 
order forms for teachers to complete and give to the agent, and a summary" 
enrollment form for the agent Ao send to ■ Little Rock. She also hajade^rc^ 
bundles of teacher-leader ki/s ^ be used to "p^ve the way" with scl^i; 
superintendents and principals and to^e passed on .to the EFNEP an(? 4^H ' ./ 
leaders, as the T.V- coordinator deemed necessary. Except for the pro- 
cedure for cibtaining accurate materials of^^^s and enrollment figures, 
(including those of the new T.V. membership who were already 4-H members). 



tbe extent to which T.V. coordinators' were responsible for carrying out 
Mr^. Feast^r's ;^suggestions on other aspects of the progrcunming (the ini- 
tial approach to the schools, media . p¥;oindtion , school fbllow-up activity, 
approaches to other groups outs ijde of the schools) ^was left to the judg- 
ment of the individyal agent. Although Mrs. FeagHfer did not estat^lish any 
formal feedback mechanism to monitor the agents* 'activities, she feels ^ 
that most were able to carry out the -bulk of her suggestions. 

■<? 

..According to her ^suggested prpcedu^e^/ then, the county coordiria-' 
'tors ^took the montl:^^ollo^^ing the training ^mq^e^ing (late November- 
December in the Memphis broadcast area) to approach, usually in person, 
first the superintendents of schools and then each principal in their 
county, to obtain ^approval for students to participate. Then the T.V. 
coordinator's visited with the teachers and sometimes th6 students in- 
volved, to explain the program and materials the procedure for enroll- 
,ment^ and to make the slide-tape presentation.. It varied as to how , 



many' times the county extension sta^fl found it necesskry t6 visit th^ 
- schools. In Poinsett County, Mike Flynn u#ed one visit to explain the 
I ^ , • materials, obtain the enrollment figures (all 'the schools in his <;ounty 

participated) and literature orders,, and make suggestions for supplemental 
^ activity- On the second visit, in February /he delivered the materials. 

Other agents gave the teachers' a period in which to fcomplete the enroll- 
ment forms (with names and addresses of- the enroHees) and the teachex- 
^ leader literature order forms. They would then make a second visit to 
^ pick up these forms and sugges-t further activities, and a third to de- 
liver the materials- . * « , 

In aihy case, the literature orders were all in toJlMrs. Feaster 
I six weeks before the broadcast was supposed to start. She had initially 
' - ' ^ estimategl an audience of 50,000 children and ordered that many member ^ 
^ manuals fin addition to about 8,000 teacher-leader manuals from Colson's 

ir^ Chicago. W|ien she had the final numbers, she realized that she would 
need double that amount and was able to put through a budget, request for 
the additional materials. These were delivered to the s^ate offices in 
Little Rock and were shipped out to the counties in approximately the 



correct amounts. - - ^ 
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I Some counties had td reorde%i, . and lome had materials left over, which 
the T.V. coordiiTt^JtorV^plan to put to use in libraries, doct(#rs' ^ffices, 
and arenas which had poW TTVr--apeception. 

" 'In mdst cases the materials were delivered three or four weeks 

before the first broadcasi;:, and the T.V. Coordinators, sometimes alone, 
sometimes with help, drove to all the<schools involved to drop off th^\> 
•required amounts of^ teacher and member Qackets and teacher and student 
evaluation forms designed by Mrs. Feaster- Tl^^^^^^font^ , which were kept^ 
in the county agents* offices, were useful^iot OiiOy f^ obtaining im- 
pressions of the series, butT* for maintaining contadi: with the children 
enrolled as T-V. members for purposes of further- 4-H recruitment. Mrs. 
Feaster h'ad already ensured that tfie T.V. coordinators obi4ined the 
children's names and addresses through the make-up of the enrollment 
forms. 

' .It was not considered of primary importance approach the tar- 

' g^t population initially through 4-I^sta5,f, probably because there are 

relatively few staff, either professional or volunteer to handle, this type 
' of increased workload- It is felt that the present staff at the stat^ 
level "^uld handle an increased membership, however. Many ^-JI volunteers 
attended the training meetings, piqked up materials, at^onthly 4-H staff 
meetings for use in their (nutrition) project groups, or helped the T.V. 
coordinator with distribution of .materials through the schools.^ 



All through the process, Mrs. Feaster worked closely with Marlene 
Moore of JEFNEP, and those 15 counties with profes.sional level EFNEP staff 
used that staff as the county. T.V. coordinators. ♦'Mrs. Moore believeis that 
materials were passed to many of the 200 paraprofessiqnals and 1500 vol- 
unteer EFNUP workers for use in their 20,000 dients^>^' homes , ,but she has 
no way of knowing to what degree EFNEP staff took part in the programming. 
She also prepared suppplementary kit of activities (skits, exhibits) that 
could ^be carried orV by or for groups of EFNEP. children (who are in a younge 
'age group than the targeted population). .These kits were distributed to 
all staff in monthly training mee^ngs, and she believes tfhey were widely 
use4- 
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Promotion and Kollow-^up 

Mrs. Feaster did not require the T.V. coordinators to. Bend her 
^any written information on reaction? to the series, follow-up activities 
and further 4VH recruitment. Her relationship with most of the county- 
level staff i4 informal, however, cind she visits county offices often e- 
nough to get a good feel for what is happening. , Some agents sent her cop- 
ies of letters, evaluation forms, krid news* articles on classroom activi- 
ties. Even at the county level, the staff may not know the extent or kind 
of activity that was conduct€d in classrooms, since sudi activities were 
left up tcS the individual teachers, knd information may not have gotten 

back to the sdhools , Mike Plynn did go back ^to the. s,chools for another 

' • - • 

project, -however^ and happened to see some hall displays and exhibits. Ms 

Gipson also reported that i-n one school in Crittenden county various teach 

eirs (music, science, recreation) dealt with, aspects of Mulligan Stew in 

their classrooms. ^ . 



As far as further recruitment into 4-H activities is concerned, 
Mrs. Feaster does not know how widSly this was carried out; she does have 
a feeling that njosf'^&i^unty staff (certainly the 4-'H agents) plan to 
approach the children in the fall , and that some of them may have already 
approached the new T.V. membership with literatxire on other 4-H programs. 
Mike Flynn was particularly zealous in his efforts to maintain .contact 
with the 1800 children who watched the shows. He sent them all three 
"pen-pal" letters with nutritional information, jokes and cartoons per- 
taining to food, and questions on food which the children were to answer 
cind return to him in return for a 4«"4'y3-2 badge. Six hundred children 
.answered the first letter, and 250 answered all of them (the bulk ^f 
those girls). Since only 100 of the 1800 children were 4-H members, 
clearly Mr- Flynn has radically increased the awareness of 4-H in this 
county, and he plans to take advantage of it. 

According to most of the staff interviewed. Mulligan Stew received 
more media promotion, at both the state and county levels, them other 4-H 
activities. Mrs. Feaster spoke about the series for half an hour in 
January on a commercial channel noon-time talk show. By a lucky fluke, 
there was a severe snowstorm going on at the time, and mciny, stuck inside. 
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■watching television, happened to see her. She was subsequently swait^^ed, 
with calls from those who wanted to know more about 4-H and Extension'.- She 
also discussed Mulligan Stew f or eight minu'tes.on an educational television 
station in L'ittle Rock. The news editor in the Little Rot* office sent 
stories on the series to 32 state and regional daily- newspapers , and most of 
the county staff Used the sample stories given them by Mts. Feaster and 
w^te their own for use in county papers at least once; many had articles ^ 
in the papers for all six weeks. A number of T.V. ' coordinators spoke about 

. the srv ^es on radio programs for periods of one to five minutes, and in 50 
of the 75 counties there was^ wide usage of the five sets of 10-, 30- and 
60- second promotional films made up by the National Service Committee , in 
addition to radio spots made up' by a radio editor in Little Rock. 

. For promotion within the school systems and 4-H clubs, the 18 
slide-tape presentations ordered from N.S.C. were used widely at both the 
state and 'County levels. Further, since an article on Mulligan Stew had 
appeared in the Weekly Reader , a publication which many of the schools 
receive, the children were in many cases already aware of the series 
before they were approached by Extension - 

Youth Inv olvement 

— ' - / 

Of the state population of 112,000 fourth, fifth and sixth graders, 
103,000 were reached by the programming of Mulligan Stew. (21,30.0 of these 
were enrolled from the area covered by the Memphis broadcast). Of those 
not reached, most'were students at parochial schools, which do not allow 
outside groups to program activities through them. In cOTipliance with 
recent E.E.O. regulations, however, these scho^^ls will nbw include the 
Mulligan Stew materials in' their libraries. As mentioned previously, there 
was no requirement f?om the state le^^el to pursue this new T.V. membership 
with options to enroll in. regular activities, but all the 4-H county 
agents certainly intend to f ol i .w up on this new membership. q|| to the 
way Mrs. Feaster set up th -nrol .ment forms, it will be easy for agents^ 



Of these, only 97,800 were documented in that year's 4-H statistical 
report. The rest were reached in the northwest district of Arkansas, 
where there wasn't enough time to train teachers in enrollment report- 
ing procedures. 
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to dociiment, for purposes of the state 'statistiCaJ. report, which of those 

children who watched Mulligan Stew will have joined the ranks of regular 

4-H clubs and project groups. , Furthermore, Extension is keeping the. films 

' • • * 

and, according to Mrs. Feaster, should be able to reach one and one-half 

. • . ' ' ■ -• " ^ 

times as xaan^ children next year. 

' ■ ' • . . 

Reactions * 

The response "to the quality of the films and materials wag gener^ 
ally enthusiastic. Frajt ;the production standpoint John Philpot said that 
the films successfully used every "kid grabber" known, and he could take 
them to any television station and not be ashamed of them. Staff felt 
that the films siliowed a high degree of professionalism and could be easily 
understood by the youngest children (althou^ there was some feedback that 
sixth graders were bored by the series) . One of tile county staff inter- 
viewed felt that the shows were too obviously educational cUld presen.ted 

too much material too sketchily. However, she also said that the >ray the 

* *^ ^' * 

shows presented the siibject matter was far superioB^tou the previous exist- 

/' 

ing material on nutrition. A siibject which is usually covered in boring,- 
dated elementary ^c^>ol health textbooks. She also mentioned that she had 
heard from a music teacher that the songs as they were presented in the 
films, the records, and the song sheets weren't all the same, which made - 
it difficult to teac^ the .children to sing along. At any rate, the satis- 
faction that teacheA and Extension staff felt with the series is reflected 
in the fact that there have been several reqviests .to use the films in 
other kinds of viewing groups, and it is hoped that television stations can 
from time to time, nui the films as "fillers". 

The series has proved invaluable as a device for increasing aware- 
ness of 4-H* (although Mr. Westbrook, the. State 4-H Leader, felt that the ♦ 
series soft-pedalled 4-H too much) . 4-H in Arkansas suffers a double 
disadvantage — its near-disintegratipn during the civil rights conflicts, 
and the fact that its clubs are cOTraiunity-, rather than school-based 
(although in several counties there is close cooperation with the schools). 
As a result of Mulligan Stew , agents now feel that they are known and can 

15 
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, operate future programs through the Schools. Mike Plynn, for- instance, 
pl^ms to go thrdugh the schools to; promote bicycle jsafety and cpm-r 
^niuhity beautif ication prpgrams proposed by l&s staff ebairman. There has 
*also been an increase in awarenesis of Extension, and^ftuiy individuals .-^ 
have callted the Extension offices in Little Itock Wanting to knbw what' 
Other kinds of services Extension offers. Dr. , Vines feels the series 
helped increase awareness of the" range of Bxtens4bn's^ capabilities, and 
that now mo^e people will "put two and two together" and realize that - 
Extension isn't just an agricultural agency. interesting side-^fect, 

pointed out by Mrs- Moore; is that EFNEP and 4-H may now coordina^ more 
closely as a riesult of working together on the programming of the iSeries. 

staff felt that because there js. a lack of creative, as well ^s 
financial, resoyrces at the state level (Especially in southern. states ) , 
the present system of natiortal-level production, wi^hjtates paying fbr 
tjse of the films, wa3 the mbst appropriate. Uie amount of supportive 
work done at the federal \ level was greatly appreciatec^, especially by ^ 
John Philpbt, who said that the promotional material provided, by the 
NSC was invaluable and sa^ed him the trouble of having tb produce s^e^ 
thing himself. \ j.."^ 

It is at the state Vevel that staff have the^gre^^^t overview of 
the distribution process, anW are. therefore m^t^a^re of the possibili- 
ties, that^could be explored, \ given greater^cS^dtime, and the problems that 
could be avoided. Although the jifo^amming of Mulligan Stew was carried 
out with greater im^ct than was Living in the Nuclear Age, both Mrs. 
Feaster and Mr. P^lphot noted\dif f iculties in television scheduling: 
show^ were often pre|-mpted for Worts events (with warning everywhere but 
in Fort Smith) , and county agenttenot^d that this caused a drop-off in 
interest. This problem might be,\avoided by having a year's lead time to 
make arrangements with the television stations, and possibly by having, 
sponsorship /or the series instead\ of running them on public service time 
— although Mr. Philpot thought thdp this wouldn't m^e any difference 
with sports preemptions. -Ihe count^ staff in the Men?)his area felt that 
schedulino^^ of the series at 12:30 p.i;». oa Saturday in the spring was in- 
appropriateT^ecaut by that time children want to be playing outside. It 

liS ■ 



waQ suggested that programming in the middle of the Saturday morning \^ 
cartoon blocJfl^ might be more advantageous, ^ since children are , 
riveted to the- television set 'at that time regardless of the weather.- ^ 
Mrs. Waster feels strongly that scheduling during school hours is un- 
'wise, because she fjeels that. the' children should be able to watch the 
shows voluntarily, and not have it forced on them -as paift of their school^ 
lacjtivities. J / ^ 

Probably many teachers and county-level staff" were disgrunt^^ ^ ' 
at the work involved and felt it was "one more thing to do." Timing ' 
for the 4-H agents in^ the Memphis broadcast area was particularly bad, 
because organizing and judging project group contests occurs in the 
spring, and programming Malligan Stei^ put these agents under additional 
pressure. On^^the other hand, there were those .who f elt ^hat the work 
was "a lot of fun," and were probably compensated for the extra effort , 
involved by the resultant ease of futxire access to the schools. In 
general, thoughy this feeling pressure would be alleviated by having 
more advance notice. v 

^ More lead time would also enable schools to build curricula 
around this kind of program.- Dr. Vines, who has put a great deal of 
thought into the matter, suggested th^ establishment df a national com- 
mittee with representatives from the regions^, in home econcxnics, 4-H and 
agriculture, to forecast trends in educatipnal n6eds, with an eye toward 
special state situations. With this ♦ind of planning. Federal USDA could 
produce this kind of programming to fill information needs as they arise 
(career development, the environment, consimier education,, and drug abuse 
were the topical areas mentioned as important, in addition to more project 
group-related subject areas). Thus 4-H' staff and ctirriculum specialists 
might acquire a general idea of what sequence siabject areas would be 
covered by similar series five years into the futxire and would be able to 
develop project groups and school educational programs around them. This 
idea is certainly worth considering, since there was universal agreement 
that television programming of this nature* is a most enjoyable- and effect- 
ive way of learning. ; ^ 

. 

. ■ • 17 • 
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ESTIMATED COSTS «n • ' ■ ^ 

Since there are no formal records, of the cost^s of delivering 
Mulliga^ Stew in Arkansas,;, aside 'from the costs of-. the materials^, and 

^^ince there was no special eeirmarking of Extension funds for this - . 

.activity, we have had to maJce a numbfer of assumptions in this cost 
analysis and have had to rely heavily on^^i^iffi/ineinbers' memory of how 
much time they spent and ^lat kinds o± v^aJ^i^X^ were involved- The)^ 
documentation of thi^se cost estimates appear in the Appendix following 
the case stud/;. hav^ attempted to tally costs s for Mulligan Stew in 

Arkax^sas on the basis ^ co^ts per child using as our base the T.V. 
enrollment figure _o^^03, 000* children. • * / 

Summary Table -Ai Estimated Cos^ts 

Estimated 
total ' Cost Per Child. 




Materials 14,370, ' 14* 

Extehsion Labor 57,113 (includes ti:avel) 61* 

/ Donated. Services" 41^000^ . . • 44* 

Donated Goods ^7^080 7* 

Total cost of delivering Mulligan Stew on a per pupil 
'basis is estimated at $1.26.' ^ * _ 

• > ■ ■ ■' 

Total cost to Extension subtracting out donated goods 

and services is estimated ^at 75*. 

. ' ' ' ( ' ' ■ ' 

Having the children pay f or mem^r manuals would bring the cost per 
child down by only 10* (Mrs. Feaster has rejected this idea, because then 

right everyone should 'pay for ^11 the Extension literature they can now 
getfree of charge), and obtaigingji sfK^ the television broadcasts 

(a serious consideration in Arfc^sas) would reduce it a further 7*. How- 
ever, for Extension staff to concern themselves with this kind of cost- 
shaving would go counter to their desire to deliver services grtfhts to the 
people who need them. 13 - ■ ^ ^ 
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APPENDIX; DOCUMENTATION OF COST ESTIMATES • 



Materials 



Expenditutes for Mulligan Stew .effort were not earmarked out 
of. Arkansas Extension Service's annual/toudget.. Only those costs which - 
covered the llblligan Stew nUt^rials. documented below by Mrs. Feaster/ 
were qlearly budgeted. 



4^ 



Films (1 set, used for 
broadcasts from 5 stations)- 

CcMnic books (103^000 copies) 

Teachers' manuals (1500 copies) 

Brochures, postet;s 

Buttons, records, song 4heets, 
certificates 



$1,164 
11,043 
1,600 
60 

503 
14*^370 



Extension Labor 



4 



To arrive^ at a'b^kdbwn.of labor expenditure, for both 
Extension Service and ed^aticjpal staff , we ha^ in some cases the 
memory of individual staff menjbers to rely upon; in other .cases, we 
have had to make assumptions ba^ed on averages. . 

- - ■ . V . ■ ! V « ■ ^ ■ 



■A 




state . 
Director 

Asa6c. Director'^ 

S^te 4-H Leader r 

State 4-H Agent 

State Extension nutyrition 
specialist for youtlii 

Assistant T.V. Editor 

^ Radio Editor 

News Editor 

E3;tension agents (3y. 

Secretarial 



3 days @ $27K 

3 days @ 20K 
12 days @ 20K 
32 days ■ @ 16K 

15 days @ 12K 

40 days @ 15K 
8. days @ 15K 
, 2 days @ 15K 'o 
3 days ea.@ 12K 
6 days 3. 50/hour , 
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i 300 
235 
940 
2,000 

850 
2,4i5 
480 
120 
420 
'168 

7,928 



r 



\ 




Dist rict . iPhere are 12 agents covering the 8 districjLs. In 
teams-or singly, they took abo^t half a, day to arrange the s^eA df^rict 
training meetings (one western district was split, half of its agVnts 
going to the district meeting to th6 south, the other to the north) , and 
according tp Mrs.^ Peaster, most of these, agents attended the half-day 
meetings.. . • * ^ 



1 fliy ea. @ ^^41?: <$660 j 



i!2 district ag^ts 



County '. We have 'estimates A time, spe^ft from two of the apprqjc- 
imately 70 counties*^ which were covered by the broadcasts, and have had to 
extrapolate the average time* spent to reach tl>e rest of the viewers. 




Crittenden County (reached 3500 children) 



T . V . Coordinator 



St affy Chairman 
3 county agents 



1 



16 days @ WK 
2 ;a^ys-@ 16K 
18 day^s & lOK 



- \ 

-J. 



oinsett County (reached 18,00 .children) 
T.V. Coordinator 25 days @ lOK 

Staff Chairman ' 3 day& @ 16K 



$750 
705 . , 

1,580 : (45<:/child) ^ 



980 ^ 

190 
^ ^ 

1,170 t^4^/child) 



Rather than make assumptdfens about the average niimber of staff man-iSays that 
could have been devoted to this effort in other counties, since the number 
of people and schools involved and the number of visits made to schooas 
probably varied widely, an expenditure ol: 45^= per child for county-level » 
time is closer to the norm (Mike Flynn in J^oii^set^t County not only achieved 
a 100% participation rate, but spent about 7 days on follow-up activity) . 
The 97,700 children in the other 68 counties then, would cost out to an 
additional $43,965 in county labor expen^^iture. • 

All Other Counties (68 counties; 97,700 



children) 
Total County Labor; 




43,965 
$46/715 
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At testate level ^♦LaVerne Feaster and Marlene Moore dro\}e cibout .1400 
miles \to the district -graining meetings, which at 12 miles to the gallon 
and 55<^/gall|bn comes oi^ to about $60. . Mike Flynn told us that he drove 
about 400 miles to cover 19 schools in two visits each " this costs out 
. to $25, which we' will assume is a reasonable cost for the other 69 coiinties 
involved (they're all about the same -size) bringing the total expenditure ^ 
for gasoline up to $18fp (2* per child). There were also xeroxing, mail- 



ing and shipping costs involved, but these are impossible to estmate, 
cind are probably negligible in comparison to other factors. 

Summary gpt Extension Laboj; Costs ( Includes Travel ) j- 
State • $7,928 ^ 

District 660 ^ 

County , ^6,715 

Travel 1,810 

$57,113 - 




' EFNEP, 4^ >, The distribvftion of EFNEP aad 4-H volunteer /leaders 
is by no means even across tihe state, and although all of ^the 21 4-H 
county agents and 15 professional level EFNEP agents were county T.V. 
coordinators, th^e is no way^ to determ^e Jhbw mucl^^ effort was put into 
Mulligan Stew by these groups - 

Donated Services ^ • " . i 

-Teachers . Assximing the involvement oV about 3,000 teachers, for 
half a day (most of them probably didn't^watch all of the films, since 
they were not shown during classes; some^ carried on activities in class, 

some didn't, but all would have had>^o taJce aUDOut an hour to go : 
through/the enrollment and literature order procedxire) , and an average 
'annual 'salary of $7,000 (Arkansas school teachers are some of the lowest- 
paid in\:he country), this costs out to about $41#000, or 40<?/child. 
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Donated Goods . . , ...*) 

' ^ Five television stations ran^-^the series^ Arkansas. John Philpot 
places a production value of $200/hour on these stations, since Arkansas 
stations are based on the'^country ' s smallest market . 

/ r • • ■ ^. 

5 stations at 3. hours each: $3,000 

Memphis station @ $680/half hour ^ 4,080 (for 21,000) 

$7,080 (7«/child) 
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MISSOURI CAS E STUDY * 

Abt i^ssociates conducted its first case study site visit on July 25, 
1974 in St. Louis, Missouri. On the state level we met with Mr. Nelson 
Trickey, the State 4-H TTV. Director* and on the local level we talked with 
Marilyn Rothbard, Director of School Services for KETCH!^, the local edifca- 
tional television station, Jim. Bray, an Ar^ Yeuth Sjp^ialifet for the St. • 
Louis area, and Mary Lou Schmitt, an Education^i-Wsistant in nearby 
Jefferson County, where Abt Associates carried out the impac;t evaluation. 

■ ■ ■ '• ■■ ■ J • ■ 

The Delivery System * 
Background * ' 

Mr. Trickey first heard about Mulligan Stew in 1971 dxiring a 
National 4-H meeting. In January and February 1973 he personally con- 
tacted television stations whose combined broadcaisting area covered the v 
entire state, except for some small areas in the hi^ country. He showed 
them one of the promotional films and received a more enthusiastic re- 
sponse than he had received with previous 4'^H media packages. Only ten - 
stations had broadcast T.Vt Science , T.V. Action and the Photography 
series^ but thirteen stations (oneji^fiducationdl) agreed to broadcast Mul- 
ligan Stew in the' fall of 1973. 




Even though there was two yea^l lead time between Mr. Trickey 's 
initial introduction to Mulligan , Stew and f jc^^st tgj^cast , which topk 
place in October 1973, this lead time proved t^b^oo short in some in- 
stances, as local television stations often prepare their budgets anO^ pro- 
gramming two years in adveuice of broadcast time. 

ft 

Training' ancl Distribution / ^ 

In the fall of 1972, sixty state Area Youth Specialists, rep- 
resenting 114*counties, attended a preliminary workshop in which Mr. Trickey 
demonstrated the^ ^lligem Stew materials and outlined a procedure for ^ 
approaching the state's elementary schools. Later, Mr. Trickey conducted 
additional training on an area-by-a^rea basis, as televisiori schedules were 
confirmed, to' clarify enrollment and delivery procedures. < 

' ■ . 23 ' ' ^ 
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■K\ Mr. Trickey enlisted the cooperation of the State Department^ of 
.Education in his initial approach/€o^ the elementary schools,' and in M^J,^ 
'I97a-t^e state's 1,132 elementar/ school principals' received a letter 
from the Director -of Health, Physical Education and Safety endorsing the 
series. This proved to be an advantage .for th« Area Youth Specialists, - 
(or county-level paraprofessionals, if the -area had a hicfri population den- 
-slty) who visited principals in person through tl>e summet' to elicit the 
participation of thfeir fourth, fifth, and sixt* grade^asses. Thes^ lo- 
cal staff demonstrated the materials , showed the promotional. film, and 
distributed the order forms. In most cases this, effort, involved a great 
-Seal of" time, but in the Springfield area the' Specialist waa able to make 
his presentation to ;and enlist the participation of 26' elementary school 

principals at the same time' (faring their monthly meeting. ' ■ 

■ . '. • . • ■ . ■ ' ' , 

■ ' ■ f' ■ • • ' . 

During the summer some of the principals sent in order figures to 

the Youth Area, Specialist, but generally the order forms were sent to the 
area office in Septentoer, after the precise classroom populations had been 
determined. In schools where there was a teacher-coordinator who was 
willing to deliver materials, a single form was' »ent back to the area 
office. At other schools one order form was forwarded for each ih'dividua-L 
classroom. The local Extension staff recorded th^*figures for the yearly 
statistical report and then sent the forms to the University of Missouri's 
Extension Division in Columbia, which was responsible for coordinating the. 
distribution of materials. .Th« University staff mailed the materials 
either directly to the schools or I'ocal television stations or to the lo- 
cal Area Youth Specialists, depending on the nature of the districts. For 
example, in one county the agent wanted to deliver th? materials personally 
whereas in Springfield and St. Louis- the television stations assumed the 
responsibility for delivering the materials, since these stations had 
special relationships with the schooJ.s in their areas. 

o 

.Mr. Trickey had ordered, as early as April, 250,000 members' 
manuals and 25,000 teachers' manuals. These were received by June, in 
plenty of time for them to be mailed directly to the schools, or to each 
classroom in a school, as soon as the orders were recfeived. 
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This confcinati^n of having a central staff aj^ the University re- • 
ceiving the orders for the materials directly from the schools maintain- 
ing cin invent ory^^control, and overseeing^ the distribution, while informa- 
tion was distributed on^a*^ecentralized basis, at the local level, sieems 
to have worked well in Missouri* and to iiave redu(^ed/considerably the 
burden placed on local Extension staff members. </ . ^ 

Promotion and Follow-up ^ 

Because there was no staff specifically responsible for organ- 
izing, preparing, or disseminatiiKf^^^omotional materials J publicity efforts 
were minimal. On the state(^lev^,JSx^ps ion staff prepared 'drop slides 
for use by the thirteen television stations. On the local level there 
was little^^ijedia publicity, 1 Most pxablicity in fact, was wordj-g^j^uth : 
volunteer leaders were informed by newsletter of broadceist times and 
were aksed to encourage their club members to watch the. series. 

. t 

^ere was no formal mechanism at^the state level for determining 
how teachers emd children reiacted to the series ^Dr what supplemental act- 
ivities they may have undertaken in the classroom. In ar^f^ cases para- 
professionals cisked teachers to send them evaluations of the series.. But 
even though there probably was some classrocnn activity in^ the St. Louis 
and Springfield areas (the only ^reaTs where the series* was shown during 
s^ehool hours), Mr. Trickey knows of only two instances where the childi^^en 
prepared some of the Mulligan Stew recipes in ,class'« 

^~ ~^ T ~— .- ■ ■ ^ 

4-H, EFNEP Involvement . Missotiri's Area Youth Specialists have 
line responsibility for all youth work, including 4-H and EFNEP. They 
therefore had con^lete discretion as to whether or not to enlist the 
support of EFNElP program aides and 4-H volunteer leaders. Mr« Trickey 
believes that in some cases EFNEP etides used Mullig£m Stew materials in 
their clients' home5. Further, he made sure that all 4-H volunteer lead- 
ers knew about Mulligan Stew through staff newsletters. TSiere was no 
policy laid out, however, to ens\ire the participation of these volunteers, 
and feedback on such participation W2ts informal and fairly minimal. 
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Youth Ijiyoi^einent 




Of th 



the target population of . 27S/000 fourth, fifth, and sixth 
graders , some 171,000 saw the Mulligan: Stew series . /In addition, it <^ 
seems fairly oertain that many more children hotii lounger and older than^- ^ 
the target population either saw or heard about the- sejries from their 
siblings- Thus, Mulligan Stew reached more childi^n, as well'i^s gaininlif , 
greater acceptance from school principals and teachers, than any previous <^ 
4-H media package. ' 

since there "ape . $ipproximately 52,000 ,eight-to-eight^en y^ar olds 
enrolled in in Missouri, it is eyideirit that most of thos^^ Viewing 
Mulligan Stew were n6|:/)l-H.;g>eiribers . It is still too early to tell if^^e 
series will have, any eff^tflf on 4-H enrollment in Missouri. Moreover,; iia^^ 
policy had been . established for Vecrxii ting the r^ew T.V. mestribership in^o y 

the regiil'Sr '4-H organization. Mr. Trickey has not heard of any such re- ^ 

1 , • . ■ , 

cruitment efforts,/ although he suspects it mi^ht have occurred in areas 

/ ' ■ ^ . / ■'^-'^ ■ ■ • 

where 4-H memberships are particularly low. He did:>i^r^info^mally , how- 
ever, that a few new 4-H ;Cliibs had been formed as a r^^\i£t .Qf the Mulligan ' 
Stew telecasts. . 



' . . ■■ ■ ■ ^ .... • ■ 

Reactions ^ . . 

There appear to be a number of reasons foli- the -^uccess of the 

series in Missouri. Primarily, it is aimed,, at the right age group. The 

state has a. health curriculum' for the middle grades^ which 'is well ser^^ 

by such a series, and \he programs were used" by teachers to supplement 

the more traditional methods of dealing with the subjects of health and 

nutrition. In addition, the technical^^uality of the films in terms of 

sound', color, script, and action waa rdted very highly by^ both Mr. Trifckey 

and Miss Rothbard. Mr. Trickey stated that he had seen programs produced 

by state film crews and they simply didn't measure "up in sophistication 

and interest to Mulligaf^' St^ . 



3^w. 



As far as Extension ^ironcemed, the system of centralized 
materials delivery and decentralized dissemination of information involved 
a m.inimum amount of pressure on local staff. The Extension staff were also 
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satisfied with the present eunremgexcient of federal production, wit^i the 
states subscribing to films and materials. Mr. Trickey feels that the 
delivery of Mulligcui Stew in Missouri was extremely efficient; more so, 
in fact, thah with previous media package^ , and Idwit ^e present system 
will suffice for the next three years for this series. 

Local staff felt that the series served as an inqpressive intro- 
duction to many teachers who were not awaure that Extension can supply . 
teaching adds in the classroom. Mr. Trickey has received letters from 
Extension "staff urgently requesting more materials of this type to follow 
up on. the relationship that has now been forged between Extension and the 
elementary schools. Extension staff esqpressed interest in productions 
built auround conservation and the environment. In addition, teachers 
sugges^d> media packages on personal development,, health, bicycle ^safety, 
ecology and science. 
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Estimated Costs 

The Mulligan Stew delivery effort, paid for out of Missouri's 
general appropriation contingency budget, has a sepeurate line item on the 
MIS, and Mr. Trickey was able to obtain for us the number of person-days 
.(except for mailroom and secretarial labor) involved in the delivery of 
the series. He was also able to estimate the mileage involved. Mrs. 
Rothbard assigned a Value to tli^^elevision production time, broken down 
by the half hour. The analysis pi donated time will undoubtedly be an 
underestimate, since the state Extension staff has no way ot^^etermi^nQ^ 



how much time was spent by principals and teachers in distributiliq the 
materials and organizing nutrition- related activities . 

# ^ .■ 

We are basing our xrost-per-child on the enrollment figure of 
171,000 children. 



Materials 

Extension Labor 

(includes^ mileage) 

Donated Services 

(KETC-TV; 50,000 
^"-children reached) 

Donated goods 

(television time) 



Total 

$28,218 
80,650 

484 



> 



18,900 



Cost per child 

17* 
47* 

. 1* 
11* 



The total cost of delivering Mullican Stew on a per 
pupil basis is 76*. 

The total cost to Extension, subtracting the donated 
goods and services is estimated at 64* per child. 

Although Mr. Trickey had indicated that the television stations 
were free to sell the series to s^^hsors, and several stations had sug- 
gested that they could find suitcd^le sponsors, in the end all the 
stations ran Mulligan Stew on Public Service Time. 

Missouri Extension hopes to run the series for three more yeaurs, 
paying for the entire effort for Year One and Year Two. In the next three 
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years the cost per child may rise, since each showing will reach only 
the newest group of fourth graders, or eUx)ut 60,000 children. It is 
hoped that in Year Three an4 Year Four the State Department of Education 
will be willing to support the cost of the materials* 
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APPENDi; 



DOCUMENTATION OF COST \ESTIMATES 



Materials 

From the minutes of a July 15, 1974 Mulligagn Stew meeting, we liave 
the following materials costs for the state of Miss6uri: 



Films (6, sets) 

Comic books (250,000) 

Teachers' manuals 
(25,000) 

Records (3,000) 

Brochures (12,000) 

Posters (12,000) 

Promo-Film Shorts 

Cost of making 
drop slides 



Original 
Cost 

$ ;5>924 

26,023 

2,632 

549 . 
524 

644 
1,360 
200 



$37,656 



Valiie of materials 
actua lly distributed 

,924 

17,^00 ^171,000 
copies) 

(11,600 
copies) 

437 XlO,000 
opies) 

617 (li,500 

1,360 

200 



$28,218 



c We will use the latter figure to represent the materials usedXfor 
the population of 171^000 reached in FY 1974. Those materials tiiat art 
left over will be used this year. ^ 

Extension Labor 

Mr. Trickey went through the labor information reported on time 
and activity sheets to the Missouri Extension MIS for FY 1974, and re- 
trieved the figure of 675 days, at the area and county level. He estimated 
that 325 of these days had been worked by professional -level staff, whose 
time is accounted at $150 a day, loaded with fringes and overhead. Hie 
other 350 days he attributed to paraprofessional labor, accounted at $50 
a day (loaded). He himself put in 46 days directed toward the FY 1974 
broadcasts, and is also valued at $150 a day. It should be notdd tfiat 
Mr. Trickey was unable to retrieve the considerable time spent by 
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secretarial and mailroom staff on Mulligan Stew , since these supporting 
staff are paid partially by Extension and partially by the University'. 

In summaryv then, » , 

371 professional days @ $150/day ♦ == $55,650 

350 paraprofessional days @ $50/day i =: 17,500 i 



$73,150. 



In addition to this, he estijnated that he himself had driydh 
2,000' miles, to meetings with television representatives and to the' 
smalj^er training mieetings at the area level. He also estimated that lo- 
cal Extension staff probably drove 200 mifes in each of the state's 114 
counties. For a total of 228,000 miles, then, at twelve miles to pie 
gallon and 40* a gallon, this costs gut to about $7,500 in mileage which 
was charged^o Mulligan Stew for this effort - 

Donated Services 

— -f — 

^The KETC-TV station spent approximately 26 person days primarily 
in distributing the large amount of Mulligcin Stew materiajLs from the T.V. 
studio to the schools - We have arrived at a. coat of $484 for these . . . , 
donated services, or about one cent per viewer (50,000 in St. Louis). 
The second category 'of donated services includes the time spent by 
teachers and principals distributing the Mulligan Stew materials 
to the classrooms and to the students cind the time spent by the teacjiers 
in watching the series and supplementing the films with nutrition-related 
activities, which undoiibtedly made the Mulligan Stew package more mean- 
ingful for the children^-^^iowever, it is impossible to" estimate the cash 
value of this time and services. Any cost analysis of Mulligan Stew must 
necessarily underestimate the true cost of the progr2un and any cost in- 
fonnation which we will be able to provide must be understood in the light 
of this statement., * 

Donated. Goods 

From the interviews, we identified a large nunober of donated goods, 
including' radio and T.V- announcements, ad space in newspapers, cind a±r 
time for broadcasting the serie3. Of these, we were able to estimate 
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only the cost of air time. Since the value of air time per half hour 
varies according to the size of the market area ($90yhalf hour for KOMA in 
Columbia, $150/half hour for KETC in St. Louis, and $250/half hour for 
WDAF in Kansas City), we /Vill assume. an average value of T.V. time of 
$150/half hour for the thirteen stations. Of these thirteM* stations, 

only two broadcast the series nu^re than once in FY 1974 — St. loxiis* 

< 

educational channel broadcast the series four times „a week, two separate 
times. The station in Kirksville broadcast Mulligan Stew once in October,- 
and then again, eight weeks later. ^ 

St. Louis ' $ 7,200 * 

Kirksville ' 1,800 

^11 others 9,900 

: — ^ 

$18,900^ 



' Hi' 
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' OREGON CASE STUDY 

During pur visit to Oregon on\ August 7th and 8th, Abt staff met 
first with several, toembers of the Ext^sion Service in Corvallis. These 
included Bill Winkenwerder, EFNEP Youth Specialist, who had taken major 
responsibility for the implementation of Mulligan Stew in the state, Marie 
Bussard, EFNEF Coordinator, Margaret Lewis, EFNEP Nutrition Specialist, 
Joe Myers, State 4-H Leader, and Joe Co3C, Extension Director. Jim Sanners 
Radio/Television Specialist with the Stalte Bocurd of Education, also 
attended ^ne of tjie Corvallis meetings. \ln Salem the next day we met with 
four 4*H Youth Agents, Ed Bonham, Linda Davis, Nellie TOehler and Gray 
Thompson, and one 4-H o EFNEP Agent, Bill Boldt. These agents represented 
different counties of Oregon aAd each county was distinctive in geography, 
population .density and school system organization. 

■ ■ ■ ^' \ ■ ■ ■ 

The Delivery System « , \ 

Background 

Tlie differences between counties reflect the diversity of 
Oregon as a whole. . Mulligan Stew , like other lExtension pzogreuns, was 
implemented in a variety of ways that/ responded to these ii>divid\ial county 
needs. However, there are some general approaches that seem, to have held 
true acrosg the state and that set the context for the Mulligan Stew pro- 
gram. Most jLmportantly, Mulligan Stew was viewed by all with whom we 
talked as primarily a nutrition education prograB^ which should be shaured 
with a§ miany teachers and students jpossible thtoughdut the state. It 
was neither seen nor treated .as a direct link to 4-H. No attempt was made 
to increase 4-H enrollments through Mulligan Stew .\ That is, there was no 
4-H - T.V. enrollment effort. This view is unique \ among the evaluation 
sites and requires some explanation. 

At one tjlme Oregon 4-H was closely allied to the schools and 4-H 

clubs were formed in school settings, 'in the laj:e 1940s and eeurly 'SOs, 

\ . 

4rH begem to move away from the schools into home-based, volunteer-led 
activities. This is noy the established pattern in Oregon. The 4^H;^ 
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groups are primarily Project Clubs that meet monthly, formed spettlf ic*Lly 
around one central interest area, such as horses or cattle. 

For orgaiiizational purposes, Extension has^defined a conununifey as 
that area served" by a single elementary school (not a school district). 
Extension recruits, trains and supports one adult from that area to act as 
community Cpordinator of 4-H activities. Ideally, this person has had a 
positive 4-H membership experience in the past and is able to identify and 
recruit community and school resources for the 4-H program. Coordinators 
assist- in the recruitment of volunteer leaders and act as a link between . 
local programs and county and state Extension. Oregon Extension is 
just;ifiably proud of this system, for it has beea successful in both the 
expansion and maintenance of 4-H programs. 

Given this "type of organization. Extension assigns differing- 
degrees of importance to 4-H Project Clubs and the type of shor^term 
experience offered by Mulligan Stew . Oregon Extension has complete data ; 
on the state's 34,000 Project Club members. Anothe4'22 ,CX)0 children are 
in^^olved in othfer types of programs , such as short-range community activi- 
ties, classroom proems and special interest activities. Extension does 
not collect data/^this group^ and information dissemination is accom- 
plished through volunteer leaders rather than being sent directly to ) 
members. According to Extension's definition, the 28,000^children rep- 
resented by the same number of comic books purchased for Mulligan Stew 
would fall into this latter category of limited involvement. 

Extension is now attempting to expand contact and activities with 
the schools . Mulligan Stew fits into this expansion program by providing 
curriculum enrichment to the schools. Olie Project Clubs, however, remain 
the most viable and productive form of 4-H activity as far as Extension 
is concerned, for these provide not only the skill and knowledge offered 
by the schools , but also provide opportunities for youth leadership and - ^ 
personal development and offer a sense of group identification .« The max- 
imum exposure format chosen for Mulligan Stew did not offer the opportun- 
ity for this type of Project Club, since viewing times were largely during 
school hours. Thus Community Coordinators were made aware of Mulligan 
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stew and :|n:f6nnal follow-up was encouraged in the clubs , but no hard en- 
rollment program for Mulligan Stew 4-H - T.V. clubs was instituted by 
Extension. j J 

Training and Distribution 

While I^Lll Winkenwerder and other Extension st^ff had been intro- 
'■ ' ' • ■ . 

duced to Mulligan Stew - as early as November, 1972, it was not xintil April, 

1973 that the decision was made to implement the program in Oregon. The 

first showing was scheduled for January, ^ 1974, providing a nine-month. lead 

time for^. program preparation. This appears to be the minimal time nec- 

essary for , successful implementation; . Extension staff believes that 



more lead^ime womLd have allowed for more thorough organization and prep- 
aration. /Bill Wwikenwerder, who has both 4-H and EFNEP responsibilities, 
coordinated the pTOgram rand he and Margaret Lewis presented Mulligan 
Stew to menVDef^of-^the State Board of Education. They used thV Mulligan 
Stew slide>^tape p|:ese5rtation and it accomplished whatever "sell/ing" was 
necessary. Portldi^d'? ETV agreed to show the complete set of films three 
times between Jang^^ry and May, 1974, with each film shown three times 
within each set.^ ^ 

' ■ • ' n . ■ ■ 

It>as detepnined that implementation would be most effective if 
carried out by coiinty agents- Since there are only eight EFNEP units in 
Oregon covering j^^i^^^six counties, ^it was apparent that EFNEP could not 
be respdnpible £^ contacting all schools. County Extension orgeinization 
in Orego^ is highly individualistic: counties with a high concentration 
of lo\^incqi)[ie. families have designated EFNEP agents, while other coxinties 
may have (ijfe^^r more agency staff who share responsibilities for 4-'H, 
EFNEP and other youth programs. However, all staff in Esftension have an 
obligation to* youth and 'youth leadership, and upon this basis the most 
appropriate county staff were selected to implement Mulligan Stew . Meet- 
ings were held with these county agents at four or five sites to orient 
them to Mulligan Stew through the slide/tape presentation. 

Oregon Extension decided to pilot-test the series before it was 
aired statewide! Curry County in southwest dregon was selected as the 
test site. Like many areas of Oregon, Curry County does not receive ETV 
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''from Portland due to the moiintain ranges, 5o individual film showings in 
the schools were the only possible way of implementing Mulligan Stew, 
During S^^ember and October of 1973, Mulligan Stew - was sbown in the 
elementary schools of Curry County, involving a tight scheduling of film 
shipment by riverboat from school to school. Extension staff prepared^a 
pre-test/post-test teacher evaluation form an^ planned for a longer rar^ge 
re-testing in May of 1974. Both the pre- and post-test were administered, 
but shortly after the series was completed. Extension learned of the Abt 
evaluation contract. Given that an evaluation was going to be completec 
by an outside eyaluator and given Extension's limited resources, the Curri 
County evaluation was' dropped, and no analysis of the test data was con- \ 
(fucted. Teacher evaluation comments were collected and almost without 
exception were highly positive. These were later usfed in presentations 
to other teacher groups as testiinony to the value of the series. 

Extension purchased three film sets, reserving one set for the 
exclusive use of ETV and placing the other two with the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education in Portland which became responsible for the scheduling 
and distribution of the films to schools not in the Portland ^rea and not 
able to receive ETV. Those involved agree that at least one more set of 
films would hav0 been useful, since those at the Division of Continuing 

Education were in continuous^' use; further, many schools within the ETV 
'receiving rdnge which did not have the television equipment to make full 

use of the T.V. series could have used the films. Extension also 
purchased 6,000 ^Leader Guides and ^00,000 comic books for resale to schools 
Interested schools ordered these directly from the Extension office in 
Corvallis. ' 

Statewide training involved two major thrusts. Bill Winkenwerder 
accompanied Len Tritsch, the State Board of Education' Health Specialist 
to a series of seven workshops for public school health^coordinators 
where Mulligan Stew was presented as a portion of the workshop content. 
County agents als^participated in these workshops to become acquainted 
with the health coordinators from their area and to offer their support 
in introducing Mulligan Stew to the schools, While there J.s no clear 
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documentation, Extension staff believe that this approach was not as 
successful as they had hoped, since relatively few health coordinators 
assumed leadership roles later in piloting the 'series. However, this 

method did assist in gaining statewide understanding, through health 

1 

coordinators, of the program. ' 

The most critical training conducted was that of county agents in 
the preparation of teachers in the use of Mulligan Stew . In Augusi; and 
September, 1973, Bill Winkenwerdeir and Margaret Lewis held a series of 
six workshops for county agents designed to assist them in the , orientation 
and training of teachers. A large portion of these workshops dealt with 
the Mulligan Stew materials, but, in addition, supplementary materials 
were introduced that could be used by teachers to augment, and expand 
the learning of their students. Resource guides were prepared that 
suggestisd to teachers not only where to get additional materials, but how 
and when to use them within the series. An illustration of the value of 
^this type of preparation is the program "Big Ideas", sponsored by the 
Dairy Council. Initially, there was a fear that Mulligart Stew could be 
seen as competing with ^^^Big Ideas", a three-day jvlorkshop for teachers on 
food and nutrition. Hpwever, representatives of the Dairy Council attended 
the training workshops and introduced "Big Ideas" as additional, in-depth 
training for teachers, a possible next step after Mulligan Stew . Such 
cooperation not only eliminated potential conflict between the programs 
but offered tangible suggestions to teachers who weuited more resoiirces 
in continuing to teach nutrition. A teacher training guide prepared by 
Extension was given to county agents for use in preparing teachers in 
their own area. * * ^ 

The next step was both the strongest and the weakest link in the 
dissemination and promotion process. The introduction of Mulligam Stew 
to the schools, the accepteuice of it by school authorities /and the prep- 
aration of teachers in its use f depended almost entirely upon the efforts 
of the individual county agent. The degree of success was determined 
by the interrelationship of a number of factors: 
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• The amount of time and energy the agent was able and willing 
^ - to devote to the promotion, and distribution of Mulligan Stew. 

• The stren'^.th of the agent's pre-existing relationships with school 
personnel. 

• The ability of the agent to select and reach key personnel within 
the schools who would support superintendents, teachers, princi- 
pals, health coordinators, etc. 

• The physical and financial resources of the schools- Some areas 
of Oregon are very sparsely populated and schools are widely 
sepajpated. The travel time required of most students restricts 
the length of the school day as well as extracurricular activ- 
ities. Other schools could not afford the purchase price of 
teacher and student materials.- (Oregon Extension did not ab- 
sorb these cQsts.) ^ 

• The degree to which other special programs competed with Mul- 
ligan Stew . 

Uiere are certainly other factors which influenced agent success in this 
program, but the diversity of Oregon county situations .makes it difficult 
to generalize. For example, iil a very few instances the remarks made 
about Mulligan Stew on television's "60 Minutes" just before the series 
was to start in Oregon may have adversely effected the degree of support 
offered by agents and school personnel. In other cases, school budgets 
and plans were established before Mulligan Stew w^s introduced and schools 
resisted making changes necessary for its implementation. 

For counties working under ideal conditions. Mulligan Stew was iSfclroduced 
briefly to ^the schools in the spring of 1973^ In the early fall, agents " • V 
conducted orientation programs using the slide/tape presentation for l^ealth 
coordinators, special program coordinators , nurses and/or principals. 
Packets were sent to principals and key school personnel. Those who hatf 
been oriented to the series returned to their schools to stimulate 
interest among teachers. Wherever possible county agents held teacher 
training sessions in the schools, using the materials prepared by 
Exte^4si>n as well, as excerpts from the films themselves. 
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There 'Were, of course, problems encountered by agents in this prep- 
aration. Spme of the most cominon: ^ ^ 

^ • No appropriate central contact for the schools in a district, 
* necessitating agent visits to each schools 

• In areas designated to be served by ET, many schools did not have 
T.V. facilities, or did not have color T.V., or had 

poor reception, (In at least one county it is estimated that 80% 

of the students viewing the series saw it in black and white). 

■J 

• Since the films were in short supply, scheduling their delivery 
from school to school became a major problem. 

The exception to much of what has been discussed above is Portland. 
There is a continuing history of 4-H involvement in the Portland schools 
and the schools partially fund the ^-H agent Still, initial attempts to 
introduce Mulligan Stew to the PortlaLrid School^ District through standard 
bureaucratic channels met with little success. Other schools in the county 
were approached through a method similar to the introduction-orientation- 
training model discussed above, and response was en thusi static. Unfortu- 
nately, Portland schools continued to be slow to show interest, and the first 
series had begun on ETV before many schools decided to implement the 
program. When the series is instituted again in November 1974, a 
much greater response from Portland schools is expected; 

Prpmotion and Follow-up 

EFNEP staff worked closely with Leonard Calvert, Extension 'Com- 
munication Specialist, in promoting Mulligan Stew statewide. News re- 
leases were sent to state and county newspapers dealing with the ^ 
series itself and with related nutrition topics. Several stories were 
printed, in state newspapers, but Extension has not collected local artic- 

Other kinds of promotion must be considered on a county- to- county 
bJSR. Many schools featvured "MaJ.ligari Stew Days" and enlisted the help 
of cafeteria personnel as a follow-up to the series. A conference of 
4-H Volunteer Leaders had a similar program. County fairs and some 
1::amps also made use of the series in exhibits and educational programs. • 
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EFNEP nutrj^tion aides were oriented toward Mulligan Stew and were, asked 
to encourage their families -j-o view and discuss the series. Extension 
staff also introduced the sferies to nutrition experts at the Governor's 
Council bn Nutrition in November, 1973, hoping to stimulate additional 
statewide interest. : 

Youth Involvement 

While Extension had hoped to reach '75% of the 4th, 5th and 6th 
graders in Oregon (approximately 100,000 students) this goal was not met 
for all the reasons discussed above. Only about 25% of this population 
ordered and received" iUle atomic books and this is the only standard by 
which Extension can mga^e participation. Minimally, this indicates 
that 25% of the target population participated, but it is geriefally 
agreed that many children saw the series in school and at home without 
behefit of the accompanying materials. Individual s'chool districts 
purchased two complete, ^e|s of films and three separate films , indicating 
a continuing interest in the use of the series. Expectations are that 
Extension will be mor4 expert at implementation of Mulligan Stew during 
the coming year and that many more schools will wish to participate In 
the program. 
Rfeactions 



All of the Extension staff with whom we met were very positive in 
assessing the value of Mulligan Stew . They believe that it, begins to fill 
a real gap in materials and information on nutrition education for ele- 
mentary schools. Once introduced to the series, most- teachers are enthu- 
siastic about its usefulness and its appeal .to children. Staff also felt 
the series had an important secondary benefit in demonstrating services 
that Extension can providfe and in strengthening relationships between 
Extension,, the State Board of Education , and school administrators and 



teachers - 



In the context of a generally positive reception, there are a few 
minor negative reactions to Mulligan Stew that can be noted.. Teacher^ 
sometimes complained that the sound quality of the films was poor and 
dialogue difficult to understand. Others questioned the "mod" music and 
wondered if the films would quickly date themselves. As mentioned 
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' earlier, T.V, reception in Oregon is limited and unreliable, and this 
also Effected the overall quality of thp series. In a few cases the 
characteirization of Wilbur was resented by school personnel; but Extension 
does not see this reaction as significant. Extension will have more 
lead time this, year, but the problem of additional films is yet to be 
solved. Finally, Extension expressed a wish that evaluation results 
could be published soon as possible. ISiey expect very positive 
results and would like this information as additional documentation in 
support of the program this year. 

■ ■ . I 
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Estimated Costs 

'Extension '3 computerizedf information system was established for 1973- 
74 before the introducticai of Mulligan Stew . Thtis there was no line item 
against which s1;aff charged'their labor. Even at ^he state staff level, 
cost estimates beyond direct charges for films and materials would be 
unreliable for comparison purposes. Within the group of five county 
agents with whom we talked, estimates of the time they spent in Mulligan 
Stew related activities covered so great a range that averaging was 
inappropriate. On a subjective basis, all staff believed Mulligan Stew 
to be worth the investment of their 1:ime and labor. 

The following information is tcOcen from a report by Bill Winken- 
werder : \ ^ ' 

Participants at Health Coordinator Workshops: Teachers - 112, Agents - 25 
Participants at the ' six Mu^igan Stew county agent training sessions: 43 
Estimated number of teachers involved in this program during the 1973-74 
school year: 2,5000 

Mulliga n Stew materials purchased: By Extension: Films - 3 sets 

^ Leader guides - 6,000 

Comic books - 100,000 » 
By schools: Films - 2 complete sets 
plus 3 films 
Leader guides - 3,089* 
Comic books - 28,810* 

Number of different times Mulligan Stew films were shown on ETV - 55 

Number of different times Mulligan Stew films were checked out from DCE: 

School districts - 105 
Extension Offices - 35 

Because Oregon did not participate in 4-H T.V. enrollment we have 
no base against which to compute per child costs. For this, as well as 
the reasons above f cost estimates cannot be presented for Oregon. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CASE STUDY 

On August 22 and 23, Abt Associates staff travelled to University 
Park and Altoona to visit Extension staff. At the state level, we\spoke 
in a group interview with Dr. Oordell Hatch, the Radio-TV Editor, 
Marcia Beppler, Information Programs Specialist for 4-'H Youth, and 
Bobert Allen, Curriculum Specialist for ENEP and 4-H Youth. We alsc 
talked with Dr. Thomas King, the Associate Director of Extension, MrL 
Leland Jinks, the State 4-H Leader and Mr. Kenneth Hershberger, Associate 
Communications Specialist, who, with Dr. Beppler, carried on the program- 
ming and delivery of Mulligan Stew in Pennsylvania in 1974. Mr. Allei 
acconqpanied us to Altoona, where we visited with Frank Simmons, Extend^ion 
Nutrition Assistant, and Phillip lobaugh, the Assistant County Agent 
these two were responsible for delivering Mulligam Stew to Blair County, 
v4iere Abt Associates conducted testing. 

The Delivery System 

Backgrct^^d 1. 

At the time that Dr. Hatch and Mr. Ed Mintmier , both of v^om ha<a 
had previous experience with programming ES series ( TV Action , Science ar^d 
Photography ) , decided to deliver Mulligan Stew to Pennsylvania, it was \ 
hoped that the series would be ready for airing by September 1972. Informa 
tion on the series was disseminalfed at the county level alerting agents \ 
abou^ the series as eeurly as Jvine 1971. Howev^, it was not lantil Novembel^ 
1972 that Dr. Hatch and Mr. Mintmier were able to approach five commercial, 
and five educational television stations in University Park, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Lancaster, Scranton^ Allentown, Ilershey, Erie, Johnstown, 
and Lebanon. They distributed the printed materials for -the series, and, 
for those stations lanfamiliar with 4rH series they presented tSic^ slide- 
tape show vrtiich had been converted to a filmstrip. ^ In most cases, the 

stations were sold on Mulligan Stew before Dr. Hatch could finish his 

^ 

sales pitch. They all agreed to schedule the broadcasts to start in 

Jemuary euwj February of 1973. 



*Mintmier, recently retired, was assistant state 4-H leader at the time. 
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Training and Distribution 

A training conference was held in December 1972 in University Park 
for the staff (usually the male 4-H agent) from all 67 Qountiea in 
Pennsylvania, since the broadcasts were to cover the state. Dr. Hatch and 
Mr. Mintmier ran the slide-tape and distributed and explained the matei^i- 
als they had developed to facilitate the delivery of the series through 
the state's elementary schools. 

Included in these materials was a form letter for school super- 
intendents to send to principals, encouraging their participation. The 
county agents were expected to contact the superintendent by telephone, 
if the schools were familiar with 4-H and Extension, and personally , if 
they were not. A second form, i.e., the school information form, required 
the agent to fill-in the names and addresses of elementary schools in each 
district and the numbers of fourth, fifth and sixth grade classes and stu- 
dents in each school. The agent would get this information from the super- 
intendent and would send in the jDOttom-line figure to the state office. 
The state office then would send the agent the appropriate number of pack- 
ets to send to the principals, which would include a sample mentoer's man- 
ual, informational brochixre, and sufficient teacher/leader guides, group 
enrollment forms and form letters from the principal to the teachers 
announcing the broadcast times and channels. Teachers were projected to 
receive these packets about two weeks before the first broadcast; at that 
time they were to call their orders in directly to the state office, which 
had already stocked 100,000 members' manuals and 8,000. teacher/leader 
guides, and ideally their orders would be processed and delivered in one 
week, direct from the state dffices. 

Clearly, this is cutting it a bit close, especially at Christmas- 
time. It was because there was so little lead time that Extension in 

3sity Park had made up the form letters. *In this way, as much of 
perwork as possible was uone in advance, and all the agent had to 
to "operationalize" the process. Fxirthermore, they were probably 
useful in that with this work done for them, school s\^erii:itendents and 
principals were more likely to participate. 

40 
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state staff handled further questions and problems in the fi^rst 
two weeks of December by meams of teleconferences linking up nine or ten 
counties at a time, cle£u:in9 up detedls of T.V. scheduling and shipment 
dates. After orders were filled, the cotinty staff's involvement' would 
cease, unless the school sydtem was liptfamiliar with Extension and 4-H, in 
which case the agent would have the materials sent to the^ County Extension 
office and deliver them personally to the schools. 



There were some^changes in the programming and delivery of 
Mulligan Stew in FY 1974. A different mix of television stations ran the 
films in 1974. Three commercial (two in Philadelphia) and one education- 
al station dropped out, giving as a reason that they would rather wait 
two or three years in order to reach a completely new groiap of fourth, 
fifth and sixth graders. In FY 1974, the series was shovm back'-'to-bick 
with Living in a Nuclear Age . This fall there are two calle systems air- 
ing Mulligcm Stew . Since the systems are new, they are eaier to fill up 
their free channels with community-oriented material and Extension was 
cQDle to have its pick of time slots. 

There was no overall training session in the second round, nor 
were there teleconferences. There were two or three conferences at the 
regional (district) level, there being nine regions, but on the whole 
materials were sent to county staff under the assumption that they were 
familiar with the process. This kind of assumption can be mistaken in 
cases where there has been turnover in staff involved at the county level. 
We found that this caused problems in Blair County, where one of the 
agents, Phillip Lobaugh, was new to the staff and to the process for de- 
livering Mulligan Stew . If he had not been helped out by Frank Sin^on, 
the ENEP nutrition assistant who had been involved in the effort the year 
before, Mr. Lobaugh would have been at quite a loss, cind this kind of 
confusion may have actually occurred in other counties. 



In general, some comers^ have been cut in that most of the same 
stations and school systems continue to be part of the process and can 
now be dealt with by telephone or by mail, rather than in pers6n. The 

same paper flow continues to be\in operation. 

\ 
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Promotion and Follow-up 

There was a preliminary splash of promotion in a luncheon premiere 
staged in Hershey' in early January, 1973. This' was attended by 1500 ^ 
fourth, fifth and si^cth graders from Hershey with their teacher, local 
school officials and television representatives, nutrition specialists 
from Penn State, and thT^eutenaht Governor. Ira Klugeman and Maggie 
Opitce, the director and one of the Mulligan Stew kids , attended and one ^ 
of«the films was shown. Afterwards, the students and teachers did a mini- 
evaluation of what they had seen, the results of which were positive. 

Most of the other newspaper', radio and T.V. spot promotion of 
Mulligan Stew consisted of standard material provided by the ES through 
the National Service Committee. This included announcements of the timgs 

iand channels runhing the series and giving the address of the state . 

■'fctension offices for individual enrollment. During the series some 
Newspaper reporting did take place.. For example articles appeared in the 
local' newspaper on ^ classroom activities' geared 'around Mulligan Stew in 
Blair County. There may have been other school activities (and publicity) , 
at least where there were broadcasts during school hours, but county ex- 
tension staff did little either year in the way of ^qouraging and monitor- 
ing them, or pursuing the new 4-H T.V. membership with literature on regular 
4-H clubs and project groups. Whether this is due to the lack of time and 
manpower or because a precedent of not following up had been set with the 
programming of previous Extension series is unclear. State-level Extension 
staff xp^rding the existing regular 4-H membership as high in quality, if 
not^^lTquantity, and feel that it is unnecessary and inappropriate to use 
4-H T.V. education as a vehicle for increasing this membership. From pre- 
vious experience, county-level staff consider regular 4-H membership and 
4-H T. v. . membership as two separate entities, not, to be amalgamated. 

4-H and ENEP Involvement . There are 2,645 4-H clubs and special 
interest groups and 13,000 adult and teen volunteer leaders. Of the 
state's 108,651 projects that 4-H members are involved in, the Foods and 
Nutrition projeqt group is the most popular. However, there was little 
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attempt to train these leader^ in the delivery of Mulligcm Stew materials 
or in carrying oiir supplemental activities , mainly because it was deemed 
more efficient to program through the schools, cuid also becatise there 
simply wasn't enough time. ^ 

■ ' .\ 

s Nor was there any systematic att:eni>t made to involve the state's 
ENEP nutrition assistaints and nutrition aides , at least in the 1973 • 
round of broadcasts. This is due to the same factors as mentioned for 
4-H leaders, as well as to the somewhat bilateral orgcuiizational struc- 
ture at the county level. ENEP staff answer to the county home economist 
(or nutrition specialist) 'rather than the staff chairman, who was usually 
the 'one 'to attend the initial training conference and be involved in the 
teleconference; therefore the nutrition staff usually wasn't involved, 
although there are cases where responsibility was passed over to the nu- 
trition specialist after the teleconference. Mr • Allen told us that this 

Bp -■ ■ ^ 

caused some resentment" on the part pf the ENEP staff, since they had .the 
willingness, the manpower, and the rapport with schools* to have been of 
considerable help to overworked 4-H sta^f. Furthermore it seems unfair, 
at least from state ENEP staff's point of view, in that the Mulligan Stew 
materials, to the tune of $25,000, were paid for by ENEP funds. .. Again, 
it was a question of time and en5>hasis in 1973; in one month all that 
could be managed was to deliyer the materials. This has been corrected 
to some degree in the FY 1974 round of broadcasts and in the gearing-up 
for FY 1975 by ,the inclxasion in the county agent's packet of materials or 
suggestions for involving ENEP. aides and assistants^. , IJie results of . this 
new procedure are not known yet, and there is no official mechanism for 
checking to see that these suggestions are carried out. Nevertheless 
this represents a modification of procedures that should be encouraged. 

Youth Involvement 

^ Of Pennsylvania's approximately^ 650,000 fourth, fifth and sixth 

gra^ders, 156,868 children became 4-H T*V. members in FY 1973 (91% of 
these were enrolled through the schools), and 46,356 in FY 1974. We 
believe we are safe in assuming that the latter figure does not include 



* 

Not oniy do ENEP aides often conduct one-shot classes in the schools on 
closed circuit television, but ENEP designed and trained teachers in a' 
nutrition curriculum in Philadelphia. 
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many of those who enrolled the first year, but rather represents the. new 
fourth graders who had not been previously exposed to the series. Except- 
ing a few areas where there was poor reception, the broadcasts have covered 
nearly the whole state twice, and we asked Extension staff the reason for 
the 65% level of non-participation. Again, it was a question of time and 
manpower— agents, especially in urban areas, sin5)ly cpuld not appro^h 
all the schools in their counties in a month, even when all their other 
duties were drcpped, and twenty of the 67 counties did not participate at all 

There may be some cases where these children swelled the ranks 
of the. regular 4-H membership, but there is no-mechanism for docvunenting 
such recruitment. 

Reactions • ' 



county staff, both in 1973 and 1974, have been placed under con- 
siderable pressure to "operationalize" the delivery of Mulligan Stew ma- 
terials, even though the state-level staff produced, ready-made, as much 
of the necessary paperwork as possible, and even though many of the agents 
were relieved of the task of delivering materials to schools (except in 
cases where they were dealing with schools unfamiliar with 4-H) . Usually 
the agents had to drop all their other work for Mulligan Stew , cind they 
were often discouraged, not only by the size of the populations they had 
to reach (this was especially true in Philadelphia) , but by some of the 
less-than-ideal broadcast tiroes, such as early Satiirday or Sunday morning. 
Other aspects of the delivery system were less than ideal: often it took 
more than a week to deliver the materials to the schools. In Blair 
county, for instance, many classrooias did not recei^^ the members' packets 
until halfway through the broadcasts. Apparently problems of this kind 
continued to occur through the second round of broadcasts, but Dr. Beppler 
informs us that these timing and manpower problems are being worked out. 
For FY 1975, the Mulligan Stew effort was included in the May- June 
tasking for the first time, and hopefully county staff won't have to 
squeeze it in to their schedules to the detriment of their other work.^ 

Reactions to the quality of tl^e films and materials were very 
positive. The television stations have been pressing the media people 
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at Extension' for more series of this kind^ and the staff theinselves> hav- 

ing worked with previous series^ sai(i that Mulliggm Stew was far superior 

to anything they had seen before, and that- the materials accompanying the 

films were useful in gaining acceptance at the television stations, with 

the Hershey Corporation, and in the schools. Dr. Hatch said that the 

"f^- series evoked surprise at one television^station (KDKA in Pittsburgh) that 

Extension offers services not related to farming, and that in general the 

series opened the eyes of school officials to the range of Extension's 

work. ■ ' 

* ^ ' ' %■ 

We encountered a very favorable attitude toward television pro- 

graimriing among Extension staff, and a stropg hope that there could be more 

series of similar quality on such topics as;^'a^riculture and an oveirview of 

4-H*. Dr. King said that, given the access|t<| arid rapport with the school 

systems that has been established by the county staff on behalf of Mulligan 

Stew , it seems a shame not to capitalize on this situation immediately 

with programming of similar quality. 

The state level staff were satisfied with the present arrangement 
of national production, with states purchasing or renting the materials. 
Dr. Hatch, however, pointed out that it would be less expensive for states 
to buy films from the Motion Picture Seryice in Washington, rather than 
from Great Plains, but that the present arrangement of bxiying the printed 
materials from the National Service Committee was the most cost-effective. 



*Staff recognized the difficulty they would have selling a series on 4-H, 
because television stations and schools would clcussify such a series as 
purely promotional — indeed, this attitude was encountered in the past, 
when Extension programmed T.V. Science I and II . 
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Estim ated Costs 

<«■'"■ 

Pennsylvania is unique in our study, in that Mulligan Stew has « 
been programmed on a continuing basis. The normal schedule that evolved* 
after the initial wave of broadcasts in January-February 1973 involves 
airing the series mostly in the fall and the spring. The printed materials 
are ordered bulk twice a yeas^, hopefully well in advance of when they 
are needed (there is some trouble with getting budget requests^ put through) , 
and there are alw^s some on hand in the offices at University Park, in 
cinticipation of spring and fall enrollment. We have attempted to tally * 
costs for FY 1973 and 1974 (except for materials and some donated services) 
in terms of cost per child. There will be some variance in the figures 
for the two years since the T.V. enrollment for FY 1974 was one-third of 
that in FY 1973, but approximately the. same effprt was involved. 

Summcury Table on Estimated Costs 



. ' ' Estimated 

Total Cost Per Child 

(205,200 enrollees) 

Materials $29,904 14* 

Extension Labor 46,652 ^ 23<: 

Donated Services 128,050 62 <: 

Donated Goods 45,980 • 22* 



fetal cost of delivering Mulligan Stew on a per pupil 
basis is estimated at $1.21. . * 

Total cost to Extension (subtracting oui: donated goods 
and services) is estimated at $.37. 

These yearly figures come to less than one-half of one percent of 
Pennsylvania Extension's $10. 4M yearly bvdget, which seems to us a minimal 
amount in comparison to the impact the series has had on awareness of 4-H 
and Extension. The staff did state that they could not have managed this 
effort at all without the donated goods and services, which are vital to 
the success of the series. They also said that they couldn't have even 
managed to obtain the materials and equipment, if ENEP hadn't absorbed those 
costs there is some concern that this source of funding may be cut back. 
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APPENDIX: ' DOCUMENTATION OF COSTS ESTIIjATES 




Materials 

Audio-visual materials and equipment . Since! the initial outlay 
:for audio-visual materials and equipment can be said] to be equally appli 
cable to the audiences of 1973 and 1974, we will arrive at a cost-per- 
child for the whole period. 

1 set of films $1,164 

1 set of video cassettes 
(for cajble systems, smd 
for state to use for 

previewing purposes) 50(X 

Duplication of cassettes, to 
be held for counties to 

use on request / 200 

1 set of quadraplex video 
tapes . 1,150 

Duplication of above 600 

0 

67 copies of slide- 
tape ponvertqd to film 
V ^strip 670 

10 copies of T.V. slide spots 250 

67 copies of master tape of 
songs (records judged to be - 
of inferior sound (quality) 200 

Video cassette recorder 1,500 

Color monitor 500 

2 film strip projectors 350 

* 

County graf lex projectors 500 



Total audio-visual costs $7,584 (3.7* per child) 



\ 

* I 

The state purchased fifty of these at $100 each, out of ENEP funds< and 

Dr. Hatch assigned a 10% usage rate for Mulligan Stew , which, in fact, 
is less than it would have cost to rent the equipment. 
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Printed materials , %ome of these were sent to teachers and 
children for the 1974 broadcasts, ^but^re. purchased in^fY 1973, and 
some purchased in FY 1974 are stilL^>^tock.;/Therefor^^^ 
simply document here the cost-peij^ilS; for -the two-year peri<^. 



Members' manuals ^^f?9^985 

(25,000 still ^^I^Sck) ; * $19,550 

Teacher- leader guides (11,200; ^ . 

(3,000 still in stock) 870 

Brochures, (ir,OOoi / 400 

Announcements (110,000) ' _ J->500 

- Total pirinted materials costs: $22,320 (10.9* per child) 



Extension Labor > ^ 

Thanks to Ms^- Anne Heinsdhn, the Curriculum Specialist who was 
our- iJii^^ contact in Pennsylvania, and who was enterprising enough to 
find-amP^%s, by means of a questionnaire addressed to all county staff, 
the number of days spent on Mulligan Stew by staff category in FY 1973 
and FY 1974, we have extremely complete data, which follow. The county 
figures include the 47 counties that participated- 
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FY 74 




STATE 














Communications 
Specialist 


28 days ( 


a 21,350 


$2,300 


35 days 


@ 21,540 


$2,900 


T.V- ^ 

Coordinator 


35 days ( 


a 13,500 


1,800 


10 days 


@ 10,000 


390 


Curriculum 
Specialist 


11 days ( 


M2,600 

a 10,000 


530 


10 days 


@ 12,600 


500 


Communications 
Specialist 


90 days ( 


350 


120 days 


@ 10,000' 


2,060 


Curriculum 
opecxaxxsii 
(EFNEP,4-H) 


10 'days ( 


a 9,000 


345 


13 days 


@ 10,500 


525 


Secretarial 


107 days 




5,975 


12 days 




325 


Mail room 


30 days 




500 


25 days 




380 


jeOUN33f 




• 










Professionals 


467 days @ 


$ 7,700 


13,950 


140 days 


@ 7,825 


4,200 


Nutrition Aides 


120 days @ 


5,200 


2,420 


50 days 


@ 5,200 ^ 


1,020 


Other para- 
prof ession'als 


22 days e 


7,300 


615 


10 days 


@ 5,200 


" 200 


Total labor 






28,785 






12,500 


Fringes @ 13% 






3,742 






1,625 


TOTAL LABOR 


V 


32,527 
(21<:/child) 






14,125 
(29*/child) 



Clearly, there is a sharp drop in Extension labor in the 
second year, which nearly equals thi drop in enrollment. 



ERIC 
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Donated Services . „ 

To arrive at a rough figxire for teachers' time, we have made the 
following assumptions: 

• one teacher to every 25 students = 8,200 teachers 

• average salaries of $4.50/hour ($9.5K a. year) . ^ 

• half of the enrolled population saw the broadcasts 
on weekends or in the Evening, and those 4,100 

, teachers put in an hour for enrollment ($18,450) 

• of the other 4,100 teachers whose children saw 
the series during school hoiurs, 2,050 spent an 
hour on enrollment and another three hours watch- 
ing the series with the children <$36,900), and 
the other 2,050 spent two hours in addition on 

supplemental learning activities ($55,350). ' . 

We then arrive at a total cost in teachers' time of $1X0,700, or 
53* per child., 

In th^ case of principals, we will assume an hour of each principal's 
time at $7 ($15K a year), for 2,000 principals (one to every- 4. 5 teachers 
~ some schools have one each of fourth, fifth and sixth grade classes, and ^ 
some have two)^ or $14,000 (7<f per child). In the case of superintendents, 
we will operate from the figures in Blair Cpunty, where there were five 
school districts that participated, with a iresultant enrollment of 5,400 
children over tl^e two years. Assuming an hour each at $10 an hour ($20K a 
year), this comes ^to $50, or l<f per child. 
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Donated Goods ^ ' 

Primary among these, of coxirse, is the contribution of television 
time. Dr. Hatch values production time per half hour for both commercial 
and educational stations at $200. . Fiv^stat^Lons aired- ^Mulligm' Stew " once 
in FY .1973, and five Stations broadcast the series three. times. In FY 1974, 
two statioiis ran the series once, and four aited Mulligan Stew three times. 
• - • \ ^ ■ 

\ FY 1973 (156,900 enrollees) 



stations x 6 shows x $200 
stations x 18 shows x $200 



1 



$ 6,000 
18,000 
$24,000 {15*/child) 



FY 1974 (48,300 enrollees) 

2 stations X 6 shows x $200 
4 stations x 18 shows x $200 



. 3,6p0 
14,400 



$18,000 (37^/child) 



Fiorthermore, 1973 saw the luncheon premiere of' MuljLigan Stew in 
Founders auditoriiam in Hershey, contributed by tjje Hershey Corporation 
for one afternoon, an event which Dr. Hatcl^.-«^id would have cost Extension 
'aroiind- $2,000 (i^/child). . - 



The only mileage costs we were able to obtain at the county level 
were those of t^e staff in Blair County — $20 and $10 for FY 1973 and 
FY 1974 respectively, which, with enrollments of 3,000 and 2,500 in those 
two years, comes out close to half a cent per child, this is probably 
y^et than in other states, since the system was such that agents did not 
have to deliver materi^s in person. 
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TENNESSEE CA$E STUDY 

\ The site visit to Tennessee took place on August 19-21. On the 
9tate level, interviews^ were held at the University of Tennessee Extension 
offices in Knoxville with Dr. Lloyd M. Downen, the Assistant Extension 
Service Director, Dr. George Foster, the State 4-H Club Leader, Anna Lucas, 
Assistan^^tiofessor of 4-H Clubs and George Mays, Associate Professor of 
Communications. Anna Lucas and George Mays axe the two Extension staff 
who had overall responsibility for programming Mulligam- stew in Western 
Tennessee. At the District level, we met in Jackson with Estelle Vines, 
the Supervisor for District I, v^ich consists of 21 counties, ^:fefeluding , 
Shelby County. At the county level, we talked with three Shelby County 
staff: James Coleman and Larry Darnell, the county 4-H agents, /and Alberta 
Gaines, the Expanded Nutrition Program agent. 

The Delivery System 

Backgrotand i 

Although some state-level Extension staff knew aOxDut Mulligan Stew 
as early as 1972, Tennessee 's» involvement in its programming arose prlmar- 
ily through Arkansas Extension Service's interest in providing Northeast 
cind East Central Arkansas audiences the opportnmity to see the series. 
Memphis stations could not have broadcast the shows without involving 
Tennessee Extension people. The fact that Tennessee Extension was in- 
volved in the delivery of Mulligan Stew "secondarily", however, hears no 
'relation to Tennessee Extension and viewer enthusiasm for the sex^fs — 
clearly the response here was as warm as it was in Arkansas. 

In July, 1973, George Mays, along with John Philpot from Arkansas 
and Tom Wilkerson fram Mississippi, met with vice presidents and program 
directors from the three main caranercial stations in Mexnphis — ^"wRiSS^ WMC 
and WHBQ — and showed them the slide tape presentation and other Mulligan ' 
Stew materials. The three Extension staff offered to obtain sponsorship 
for the series, fully convinced that they would have no trouble finding 
interested sponsors, but the T.V. station representatives were so impressed 
with what they saw, especially since they had had so many requests from 
viewers for nutritional material, th^t they were eager to broadcast the 
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films as part" of their public'. service tame. After a period of debase 
and negbtiations, the thr^# stations of fered -fairly similar broadcast 
schedules, and WMC-TV (an NBC affiliate) was chosen not so much because 
it offered the most optimal time slot (12:30 p.m., Saturday afternoon), 
but because of previous relations with Arkansas Extension. At around the 
same time, Ann Lucas and George Mays met with the State 4-H agents from 
Arkansas and Mississippi to discuss possible delivery systems. for Mulligan 
Stew . Hrs. J^Veme Feaster, the State 4-H agent from Arkansas, gave Ms.. 
Lucas the materials that she had developed from an earlier four-state 
meeting ,^a 15-page document titled 4-H TV Notes including a schedule of 
objectives and lines of responsibility, sample news releases, member en- 
rollment forms, and suggestions for follow-up activity. Ms. Lucas later ^ 
adopted these materials and suggestions as she saw fit to Tennessee's par- 
ticular circumstances. 

Training and Distribution 

By the ^d of September-, WMC had tentatively scheduled the series 
to be broadcast in January and February, and in October- Anna Lucas and ; 
George Mays held a training meeting in Milan (a few miles north, of Jack- 
son) , attended by Estelle Vines and Gene Turney (the two District 
Supervisors), the two agents (male and female) from each of the 21-coun-^ 
ties in District I, who had all heard about the series through the Jack- 
son office, and several SPIFFY (Special Program in Food for Youth —the 
youth division of ENP) program assistants. The purpose of the, meeting 
was to lay out guidelines, and offer suggestions for the delivery of the 
series through the District I schools. This was clearly, facilitated by 
\ the. fact that of the 855 4-H clubs in District I (there are 4,000 in the 
\hole state), 830 operate in the scho^s, in monthly meetings held by the 
county 4-H agents, 4-H volunteer leaders are more project-oriented and are 
not, considered by the school systems to have enough authority to h^ld these 
clu\ meetings, but they may attend. In fact, it is often a teacher who 
fulfills the fimction of volunteer leader and is called a "teacher-leader," 
but evesi though a teacher-leader is involved, the .4-H agents must still 
hold the club meetings, with the teacher-leader in attendance. 



The procedure called for the agents to approach the school, 
principals and teachers in the fourth through siitth grades in the 
course of their monthly (November) round of visits to the clubs, to es- 
tablish acciarate participation rates (which would be relayed back to 
Estelle Vines and Gene^ Turney) , and then in the course of the December 
round of visits to deliver the correct number of member packets (inqluding 
a brochure which the Knoxville Extension had printed up) to the partici- 
pating classrooms. Ms. Lucas distributed 1,000 teacher-leader packets 
for the agents to hand out to principals, teachers and 4-H volunteer 
leaders and described the use of the enrollment forms she had made up, 
and Mr. Mays then distributed sample news releases and radio spots. It 
was during this meeting that Anna Lucas mcmaged to obtain approximate 
enrollment f ig\ires, and immediately thereafter she was able to send in 
cui order to Colsoai's in Chicago for 67,000 member manuals and 2,100 more* 
teacher-leader packets which turned out to be very close to the correct 
number, and which were to be shipped directly from Chicago to the County 
agents' offices. ' « 

The delivery system in Shelby County involved more planning, since 
a large porportion (61%) of the District I target population of fourth, 
fifth and sixth graders lives in Memphis, and the City of Memphis school 
sjrstem does not allow 4-H (or any other outside groups, for that matter) 
to operate out of the schools, in the third week of November (by which 
time the WMC broaldcast had been definitely scheduled for March 9-April 
20), Ms. Lucas and Mr. Mays met with Shciron Clairke, James Coleman and 
"Larry Darnell, to discuss strategies for approaching the Memphis school 
system administration. Tn December, the agents met with the Memphis 
Superintendent of Schools and the Director of Elementary Education to 
acquaint them with the- series, in January the Director of Elementary 
Education sent packets of materials , along with a letter from the Shelby 
Count]^^ agents and a memo from^imself to the principals of the 200 ele- 
mentar^\ schools in Memphis, asking them to participate in the programming 
and to l^et Extension in Memphis' know how many msmuals would be needed. 
Since the\response over the next three weeks was minimal, the three 
agents personally telephoned every elementary school principal in Mem- 
phis and obtained potential enrollment figures for about half the schools. 
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The agents were able to start delivering the materials Immediately, since 
a preliminary order had already been shipped from Chicago. A second ship 
ment arrived at the end of January, and by dint of each agent taking a 
nxjunber of trips to 86 schools in the City, in addition to dropping mater- 
ials off at the 19 coxinty schools in the course of regular 4-H meetings, 
the three agents mcuiaged to get 34,500 packets of materials delivered by 

March 8, the day of the fir'st broadcast. 
• . ■ ■ • 

At the same time. Alberta Gaines, the ENP nutrition agent, 
apprpached sevei^^il organizations in Memphi?: (the Better Businessi Bureau, 
yputh Service, Red Cross Education Committee, the Nutrition Council, 
Girls' Clubs and St. Hospital). This was the only promotional ef- 

fort in District I not directed at schools; this is reasonable, because 
Memphis is the^only place in the district where the target population 
cannot be reached by 4-H agenVs in the course ^of regulaJ: club meetings. 

Obviously, the task of the agents in the rest of the district 
was easier* since they could conveniently fit promotion of the series 
and delivery of the materials into their regular schedule of visits in 
January and February, and a large proportion of the rural foxarth, fifth 
cind sixth graders are already enrolled in 4-H, or at least knew quite a 
bit about it (in fact, many children attend *the 4-H meetings who are not 
officially enrolled). In January, the usual procedure involved the 
agents (usually as a pair) visiting for ten fifteen minutes with the 
school "principal who would O.K. an approach to the teachers. Then the 
agents would meet with the teachers and sometimes the students. During 
this meeting, which the principal would often attend, the 4-H agents en- 
couraged teachers and children to watch Mulligan Stew , outlined possible 
classroom activities to be carried on in conjunction with the series, 
obtained participation ficfures, and often (about 80% of the time) 
showed the slide- tape .presentation. At this time, the agents left 
behind teacher-leader packets, and having obtained accurate enrollment 
figure^ called them in to Jackson. In the next round of visits in 
February, the county agents dropped off bundles of member packets in 
classrooms just before or after the club meetings. No doubt the agents 
may have put in time in the March and April club meetings to continxie to 
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encourage the children to watch the. program, to notify them of the unex- 
pected pre-emption for a sports event, and to elicit reactions from the 
children on the series. 

Promotion and Follow-Up 

In addition to this direct an^ thoroughly efficient approach and 
delivery through the schools, all of- the county agents promoted Mulligan 
Stew through, the media, .^either using the sample news stories that George 
Mays had distributed at the training meeting in October, or writing their 
own for county newspapers before, during and after the broadcasts, often 
employing pictures of children doing follow-up activities taken with 
Knoxville-s\j^)plied Polaroid cameras. Ptirther, all 4-H county agents have 
weekly five-minute radio shows, and all of those involved in the deliv^i?y 
of Mulligan Stew^ took anywhere frcro pne^^to six minutes to promote the 
series on these programs. (This was an especially useful mean's of noti- o 
fying viewers of any pre-emption.) It: is impossible tc^lfefeVimate how.mtfbh 
this kind of publicity increased' awcur^ne^s of the ser^^^. irt general, al- 
though most of the Extension -staff .i^nterviewed- felt that l^it-ri^eived more ^ 
media coverage than other 4-H activities. On the'^pther hand/ Shelby 
County staff felt that the IfttpactfOf media ^cbvjerage In^he City of Mem- * 
phis was minimal, since th^eir ,ra<aip\pro^ramvraf|:s' a^ the morning, ' 

and they were able to obtain very JLittle^^Jvera^e in ^thidt Press ScimiCar^ 'y 



and the Commercial Appeal , the dlty -nc^j^^p^^ alt^iough 'they^'did ^et a if.' 
long article, with pictures, in ^ ttie ldiJgL ingtbn Times . ' ^^^^^'^ • 

Fu2;ther augmentation of 4^H agents* efforts w^ail^carried ofl by 
the 88 SPIFFY program assistamt^ (22 ir\ §h61by Countyf who work in ^ight^'" 
counties in District I; These, women' uiuaily- ca^ ca^eload^ of 

about 15, wqrk individually^'or in. group^^^i^th underprivileged younger » 
Children (f irst through third .grade) , fusing gai/es, sokgsji. and action ]' 
teaching to educate thfe chiMren and their jiaJrents^ifn -the basics of »4}<i- 
tr ition . Depending bri the doonty , SPIFFY staf#may work' in close 
eration with 4-H staff; at' th^e veVy least teaching materials areiferf'-^i' ' 

changed, and SPIFFY children ^ilqbently end-up b'ecctting meoibers Of 4*A 

• ' "^^^ .; - ■ ^ : . \p . i 1 ' 

when they reach nine; years ©f age. ' l^o^t^^the SPIFFY..staff ^Bspeciai:^ 



those in' Shelby County) found the Mulligan Stew materials very useful in 
their work with not only the children, but their Smothers as w«ll. At 
leasts an * additional thousand children were reached through SPIFFY. 

Youth Involvement 

Of 'the potential target population of 147/000 foxirth, fifth and 
sixth graders in District I (90,000 in Shelby County), there was a Mul- 
ligan Stew T>V. enrollment of 65,000 (35,000 in Shelby County). Since 
the series was broadcast so near the end of the^chool year, and the bulk 
of 4-H enrollment occurs in the fall> it is impossible at this point to 
tell how many of these children will enroll in other 4-h activities. In 
fact, it is difficult to tell how many of these a^^e already enrolled in 
4-H since, although there were spaces on the enrollment forms for the 
children's names and addresses, An^a Lucas requeS'^ed final numbers only, 
and it was up to the individual county agents whether or not they wanted 
to use Mulligan Stew as a means of further recruitment, it is probable 
triat of the 30,000 children reached outside Shelby Countjjf half of those 
cire probably' already active in 4-H, wh6reas in Sh^^by County only ^out 
10% of the 35,000 T.V. enrollment is involved in C)ther 4-H project work. 
Of tfhe percentage of the target population that w^s not reached (cibout 

half), most of those were either in parochial sch^ls ( a gobd number in' 
jf- > ' . >. • • 

Memphis) , and same were located in the three nortJ^eastern most counties 

in the M^rtiri Area that could not receive either the Memphis Broadcast or 

thd^-E.T.V. broadcast f rom WLS-TV in Martin. 



Reaoiiions 

Mulligan Stew met with unqualified enthusiasm from the top level 
of' Extension Service staff on down to the childrei^^ Who learned from it. 
^rom the state level's point of view, the lack o£ ^phasis placed on for- 
mal mechanisms for monitoring follow-up activity or beefing up 4-H en- 
rollment through use of the series was justified, because Anna Lucas did 
not want to create more paperwork than absolutely necessary for an already 
^eleagured staff, and because, especially in SheJJ^y County # there are not 
sufficient resources to handle a greatly increased enrollment. Ms. Lucas 
felt that the three hours • worth of nutrition edu^^tion received by 
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65,000 children was worth the expenditure of money and staff time, aside 
from the i^sue of what the series could do for 4-H and Extension. 



There was no trouble getting the staff to take on the extra wprk 
that was involved, and there was little difficulty encountered in selling 
the package to principals and teachers. If there were any negative feel- 
ings at all, they arose from 4-H staff and teachers not having enough lead 
time to work the films' content into regular 4-H nutrition project work 
or classroom health units (although there are cases where Mulliggm Stew 
happened to fit into scheduled class work, notably in the fifth grade in 
Henry County). Extension staff, school teachers 'and principals, and the 
television staff generally felt that Mulligan Stew, both the films and 
the materials, presented nutrition more vividly and instructively than any 
previous nutrition material ("if that doesn't teach nutrition, then we 
might as well give up teaching it;.") There are instances where the mater- 
ials spread both downwards (to the first grade) and upwards, as far as 
twelfth grade. 



All Extension staff interviewed observed that there was an in- 
creased awareness of 4-H and of Extension as a result of the programs; 
there have been cases where p_eople who saw the films called up county ex- 
tension offices and asked what other kinds of programs 4-H offers. This 
is especially Important in the City of Memphis, where agents now feel they 
have their "foot in the door" in the city's schools, whosre administration 
had not previously had any dealings with 4-H. The people we talked to 
are all hopeful cibout thi^ possibility of presenting, through similar films, 
the whole gamut of s\abject areas around which 4-H presently organizes 
project groups — personal development, soil conservation, the environ- 
ment, electricity, automobile safety, career development, family living, 
and agriculture (oriented toward *the urban youth population) . Two staff 
members hoped that^omething might be produced that would have more in- 
terest for boys, who might tend to think that nutrition is wman's work, * 
and two others hoped that programs might be developed to increase urban 
youth's awareness of the possibilities of 4-H. ^ 

The distribution process was accomplished smoothly and Dr, Dowen 
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and Dr. Foster had high praises for Ms. Lucas' efficiency. Ms. Lucas her- 
self complimented the county agents on their level of organization, but 
then, the circumstances were such that there really was relatively little 
, work invcilved for agents in proportion to ,tlie impact of .'the series and 
' the increased awareness of 4-H. ' The §hep>y County agents were under pres- 
'sure, psychologically and physically, tovdeliver the series in Memphis, 
but this was somewhat relieved (as it was everywhere) by the re-scheduling 
of the films in Meirch and April'. On the one hand, agents had a longer 
lead time to do effective media promotion and on the other hand, there 
was very little duplication of effort, the only general criticisms were 
of conditions which couldn't be helped — the pre-emption of one of the 
shows, which agents and teachers felt may have caused a drop-off in the 
children's interest, although the educational channel in Memphis re-ran 
the shows on Tuesday evening at 6:30, andfthe scheduling of the series 
so near the end of the school year, which made it difficult for teachers 
to carry out# or for 4-H agents to monitor any follow-up activity in 
class. Furthermore, it was felt that the end of the year is poor timing 
just becausie so much else is going on, and it's diffic;ult for anything to 
capture the children's interest for. six weeks. 

Extension staff felt that the support work done at the national 
level was extremely useful , and Anna Lucas was particularly grateful to 
Larry Krug of the National Searvice Committee for being on hand continu- 
ally to help her out with shipment sizes and dates. Most of the staff 
felt that production and funding at the national level is the most effect- 
ive alternative, since programs produced at that level would be more so- 
phisticated and have a wider application than state-produced films. It 
was pointed out that southern states have greater need and fewer re- 
sources to reach their highly rtiral populations through this form of 
education than other states. On the other hand, one person felt that if 
films were produced on the state level, and possibly subscribed to by 
neighboring states, they would have a stronger local appeal and result 
in an increased awcureness of 4-H as a community-based function. 
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ESTIMATED COSTS 



Since there is no formal record of the costs of delivering Mul- 
ligan Stew in Tennessee, aside from the costs of the materials, and since 
there was no special earmarking of Extension funds for this activity, we 
have had to make a number of assumptions in this cost amalysis and have 
had to rely heavily on staff members" manory of how much time they spent, 
and what kind of materials were -involved. The documentation of these 
costs appear in the appendix following the case study. We have attempted 
to tally costs for Mulligan Stew in Tennessee on the basis of cost per 
child using as our base the T.V. enrollment figure of 65,000 children. 

Sxammary Table on Estimated Cbsts ' 

♦ Estimated 
Total Cost Per Child 

Materials $ 9,110 14* 

Extension Labor 13,170 (includes 20<;^ 

travel) 

Donated Sei:vices 14,800 23* 

Donated GoodQ ^ 7,680 11* 

Total cost of delivering Mulligan Stew on a per pupil basis is 
estimated at 67*. 

Total cost to Extension subtracting out donated ^goods and ser- 
vices is estimated at 34*. 

Although the films and videotapes can be used again and again to 
reach other areas of Tennessee, very nearly the same costs would be in- 
curred each time in terms of staff time and donated goods. It: has been 
suggested that the children siabscribe by paying fjbj: the comic books, 
which would reduce the cost per child by about ic/^, but the state-level 
staff felt that this kind of education los^s i^s appeal if the people 
it's meant to benefit have to pay anything at all for it. It has also 
been considered that the television time should be sponsored which would 
reduce the cost and this may indeed occur the next time the series is 
prograimned, but more to insure against unexpected pre-emptions than to 
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save costs. Extension's attitude about the costs incurred in distributing 
this kind of education is that it's part of the services they offer, and 
therefore not svibject to prof it-and-loss scrutiny. 



\ 
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APPENDIX; DOCUMENTATION OF COST ESTIMATES 



Materials 



ials: 



Below are Anna Lucas* figures on the expenditures on M.S. mater- 



Films 

Books 

Teacher 
packets 

Buttons, etc. 

Brochures # 
' (one poster) 

Printing 



$1150 
6700 
310 

550 
200 

200 

$9100 



(one set for Martin area) 

(67,000) 

(3,100) 



(ES in Knoxville printed up their 
own brochure for th€L member packets) 



Extension Iiabor . ^ 

In addition to the assumptions made about the amount of time spent, 
we have had to make assumptions, in some cases, about yearly salaries, 
since many Extension staff cure paid by both the state and the county and 
do not know their suinual income; other staff members simply did not care 
to volunteer information on their salaries, so we made ass^ptions based 
on their level of years of experience and position. 
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staff 



Total amount 



How spent 



State 



Staff 
Staff 
Staff 

Staff 



(.2 days @ $20K) $ 160 

(2 days @ $25K) " 196 

(15 days' @ $12K) 675 

tl8 days @ $18K) 1224 



.clerical . (12 days @ $3.50/hr.) 320 



all administration 



training/administra- 
tion/distribution 

publ ic i t y/ 1 ra in ing/ 
T.V. arr€ungements 

administration 



District 

Supervisor (4 days § $12K) 



Supervisor (2 days -@ $13K) 



IBO 



100 



administration/ 

training/general 

servicing 

training/general 
servicing 



County (Shelby)* 

3 agents (17 days each @ $9K) 1734 



ENP 



(20 days @ $11K) 



830 



distribution/ 

train ing/publ ic it y . 

d i s tr ibut ion/publ ic i t y 



County (Henry)* 

2 agents (16 days each @ $9K) 1088 



T.V. contacts/dis- 
tribution/publicity 



County (other)* 

30 agents (5 days @ $10,125) 



5850 



distribution/ trainiiig/ 
piablicity 

k 



SPIFFY 

88 program (1 hour each § $3.50/hr.) 

a^^Stants 300 



follow-up 



4 
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Clearly, 1:here are -several grey ar*as in this ^cinalysis of labor. 
Shelby coiinty agents had a great deal more work to do than other coxinty 
agents, as did Mary Kate Ridgeway from Henry County, who was responsible 
for having the films obtained for the Martin Narea, and made the' arrange- 
ments with WLST-TV in Martin to broadcast the series three times a week, 
during school Jiours. We therefore assumed much less time for the county 
agents in the rest of the district , assuming an average of 24 club visits 
per month for each pair of agents ' (an hour extra work per club, over a 
period of three months, plus a day for training in Milan, and a day^s work 
on publicity.) * ' ' ^ - 

An estimate of an hour for each SPIFFY program $issistant on 
Mulligan Stew may be extravagant, but Estelle Vines is sure that all of 
these people did something with the series? 4-H volunfiteer leaders, espe- 
cially in the nutrition project group probably did work with Mulligan 
Stew as well, but there was no feedback on, that. 

Donated Services 
Teachers 

3,000 (1 hour each @$4/hr.) $12,000* follow-up 

Principals 

^^800 Ih hour each @ $l-/hrj) 2,800 

$27,457 (Rounding to $27,500) \ 

An hour each for teachers may be extravagant; however, it is certain that 
teachers in the Martin ar^a may have put in as much as three hours, since 
the series was broadcast dtiring the week. ' 

Donated Goods ' 

The value of commercial (WMC specifically) television time is 
$680/half hour. ShoUlr^ the resulting $4,080 for the three hours be split ^ 
up among the three states? The worth of educational television time is 
not documented in the manual that Mr. Mays referred to, but if it wer^ 
calculated at $150/half hour, the Martin area television time (broadcast 
three times a. week/ over three separate channels) would be $2,700, and 
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the time for the educational channel in Memphis would be ^900. There is 
ho documentation on the value of 84 minutes of radio time, and- 525 / 
written colinnn inches and 850 picture and caption inches in Tennessee 
newspapers. The only other obtainable costs were for Ms^. Lucas and 
George Mays' traifrel ($200 trips to Memphis and Milan); however at least 
50 pJJ)le attended that conference in Milan, all driving, I suppose, and 
being reimbursed for gasoline, La'rry Darnell and Alberta Gaines com-- 
puted the total, mileage for driving around Memphis- to be €d)out $50, and . 
t]i0reH«Ki5^ About a $50 postage dbst (spent by the Director of Elementary 
Education for the initial apggjach to 200 schools, and by ES in mailing 
an, announcement of the pre-emption to 86 sfchools) • i - " 3 

Television $4080 (WMC) 

• 3600 (E.TW, in both' Memphis and Martin) 

Travel ^200 (Anna and George) 

220 (30 cars, ave. 100 miles each, 
* ' 15 miles to the gallon, 55<:/gallon) 



Postage ^ 50 

$8150 
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TEXAS CASE STUDZ 

• /' 

' -'^ On September 19 and 20, AbtTAssdcfJates staff traveled to Colle^fe ' 

Station, Dallas and Fort Worth to visit with Extension Staff. At the 
state level we spoke with Dr. Donald Stormer, State 4-H and Youth Leader, 
Mr. George McArthur,' T.V. coordinator and 4-H and Youth Specialist, Ms. 
Meatra Harrison, 4-H and Youth Specialist, Ms. S^lly Springer, Project 
Leader and Ms. Mina Valdez, ENP-Youth. Both Ms. SpringeiT and Ms. Valdez 
sure Foods and Nutrition Specialists. 

At th^ district level we visited with Ms., Torn Voyce Cunnin^am, 
District 4 Extension Agent (Home Economics) ^abd Mr. Dan James, Area 4-H 
and Youth Specialist. ' : - 

At the county level we spoke with Jls. Cheryl Harrison, Taurrant 
County Extension Agent (Fort Worth) and Ms. Renee Saunders, Johnson County 
Extension Agent. ^ . 

The Delivery System 
Background 

Texas is the largest state in the Union. Its vast size is' 
reflected in an Extension professional staff that numbers close to 1100, 
an Extension payroll that recently went as high as 2300 and an annual 
budget of $23M. While Extensions in all the states visited have some 
tendency toward decentralization, it is the norm in Texas. 

Decentralization is institutionalized by county contributions to 
budget which go directly to the county Extension office. They account 
for almost 1/3 of the annual budget. This permit^^or strong county 
Extensions and does not build in a need to accoinHyB the state office. 





Although the State Extension staff has some supervisory control 
over county staff, they serv^ more in a service capacity, maUcing^ informa- 
tion and^aterials available to county staff. They can suggest programs 
but cannot force them on the districts or counties. 
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In Texas the presence of 13 district offices reinforces the 

tendency towarcis decentrarization:^ - Becaiis^e' the state v^fries so drastically 

• ■ ' ■■^^■■'■v ""V 

in clxmate ajid topography / d^^^ 

to by developing individualized programs and special interests. 

Most counties have several county agents. (There are 750 county 
agents in Texas). Because the county office has several professional 
staff there is itess need to combine programs in the person of one staff ^ 
member. While it is true that wearing several hats may be difficult, 
being responsible for only one program tends to focus the agent's efforts 
on strengthening that program without considering its priority in the 
program mix of Extension. It is in the context of these unique conditions 
that the T.V. coordinator implemented the delivery system described below. 

Training and Distribution 

Media Placement . 

There are 20 T.V. broadcast areas in Texas. This compares with 1-3 
in most other states. The proced\ire used by George McArthur, state T.V. 
coordinator fwas to contact the agent in the county where the T.V. station 
was located to enquire as to his/her interest in pursuing the broadcasting 
of the program. If the county agent was interested he/she was to contact 
.the district agent to explore the district's interest. Mr. McArthur 
offered to provide f support either with materials or by going with the 
agent to the station; the agent decided how much "assistance was needed 
from the state. The responsibility for station contact was therefore 
totally decentralized; it was kept with the people who would carry the 
program in the cotinty. These contacts were made after the State Extension 
ordered the. films in June, 1973. Broadcasting in Texas did' not take place 
before late winter of 1973; most of the first set of broadcasts took 
^iace in January/February of 1974. (There were some exceptions to this: 

^, , Beaumbht used the films the year before in a pilot test of the series, 
the county agent in Amcfcrillo ordered the films independently of the rest 
of -the state, and th'e^^tys'llas schools ordered the films and used them on 

r^^ ■ v.. 

closed circuit T.V.) ,/ ; - 
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Training Conferences 

While -^the county- ^gent . was responsible--for..inedia ^placement^... the. 

State offic^e took on responsibility for the presentation and training 
conferences held on Mulliqcun Stew for Extension staff. These sessions 
were conducted in 12 of the 13 districts- 



i» Exauaaple of Training Materials for Texas 



•SUGCiESTED STEPS IN 
PROMOTING AND ORGANIZING FOR 
4-H "MULLIGAN STEW" SERIES 
THROUGH A SCHOOL SYSTEM 



ACTION 



TO OR FROM WHOM 



.WHEN 



1. Mclke an initial contact to 
inform school administra- 
tion about the series. 



2. On approval of superinten- 
dent, notify cmd contact 

principals of schools that 
could be involved. 

3. Inform teachers about 
series and explore a way ^ 
to secure leaders, either 
teachers or parents. Dis- 
tribute posters and/or 
promotional brochures and 
enrollment forms. 

4. Provide training for 
teachers and/or leaders. 
Distribute teacher/ 
leader guides. 



Superintendent (Health 
Coordinator and Director 
of Food Services au:e 
good contacts to 
include.) 



Principals 



Teachers 



Teachers cind/or 
leaders 



2 to 6 months 
prior to 
telecast 



7 weeks prior 
to broadcast 
or sooner. 



6 weeks prior 
to broadcast 
or sooner. 



5 to 6 weeks 
prior to 
broadcast. 



NOTE: Steps 3 and 4 may sometimes be combined. 
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ACTION 



TO OR FROM WHOM 



WHEN 



5. Secure completed enroll- 

™ 'meR=esT'"""^ ............. 



Teachers 



4 weeks prior • 
or sooner. 



6. Distribute member guides 
prepackaged for rooms 
according to completed 
/-'enrollments. 



Principals , teachers , 
or central school 
distribution center. 



1 to 3 weeks^ 
prior to 
broadcast. 



.^Makjd periodic checks 

f^^^rdlng participation 
m response. 



Teachers, leaders, 
cafeteria directors,"^ 
principals , health 
cxirriculum directors. 



During broadcast 
period. 



8. Keep teachers and/or 
leaders informed of any 
schedule changes. (Every 
effort is made to avoid 
changes but occasionally 
they happen. ) 



Teachers and leaders 



Prior to an 
affected broad- 
cast:. 



9. Supply participation 
certificates to leaders 
desiring same. Provide 
on request. 



Teachers and leaders 



1 to 2 weeks 
prior to con- 
clusion of 
broadcast. 



10. Evaluation - complete 
type and t!o degree 
desired 



Teachers , leaders , 
members 



On conclusion 
of broadcast 
and related 
activities. 



Prepared by 4-H and Youth Specialist 
Texas A&M UniversityO \ 
Texas Agriculttaral Extension Service 
September 11, 1973 
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Although the serie;^ had been assigned to 4-H, Mr. McAr thur ^ S^He 
4-H T.V, coordinator, worked *yery' closely fii^ tt^ 

and nutrition specialis^ts ;froin the Hom^ EcoiTcjfcics^i^ptiori^ o^f Exteixsji^ 
Because the subject matter of Mulligan Stew is nutrition, he^in^Hfed "> ' 
four food and nutrition specialists. .'^ A team apprffa was^ einpl^^dV with 
4-H handling the organizational components,, and the < f o6^ 2jn4^mitriti<»i 
specialists handling the subject matter and content areas, ' 




The training sessions in each of the districts followdb^ the same ^ \ 
format. At each district at least one person from each' Gouhty came for 
training. The District Agent and area 4-H and " Youth Spe^ialisb frequently 
participated. Training was conducted by a member of the State 4-H staff ^ 
cind by a State Food and Nutrition specialist. ^ ' 

The 4-H staff member, Mr. McArthur, described the overall organiza- 
tion of the effort. At each session the slide-tape presentation was used 
and one of the six shows was also shown. Agents received a training 
pajpket which contained 

Order forms for Materials 
Enrollment Forms 

I^osters/Brochures/Teachers Guide/Member's 
Manual as developed by ES-USDA 

y Answer Sheet to Guidebook Questions 

Form Letters, Announcements 

Two Evaluation Forms 

A State-Designed Certificate of Participation 
Guidelines for Implementing the Series 
Suggestions for Promoting Series 

The last item had five different listings varying according to target 
audience. These suggestions had been carefully developed; one of them is 
included as an example of the kind of planning which went into the training 
meetings. 
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The Food and Nutrition specialist present^^ the member guide 
(comic book) to the agents, pointing out the subject matter areas em- 
phasized and suggesting other ac|||^vities that coul^ be explored. She 
also explained the pre-post evaluation forms whict^ Extension wanted to 
use to study chcuiges in food habits that could be ^served after the 
series wa^ aired. 

The training conferences were conducted in ^He day for about 
six hoxirs. Following these, agents returned to their coxinty and, if 
they decided to work with it, decided how the Mul ligan stew program 
would be conducted in their county. Although vie^iring times tended to 
be outside of school hours, teacher-volunteers wo^^Ked with their classes. 

\ 

County Training cmd Distribution . The following is 3 segment of 
a report f rom Renee C. Scuiders, Johnson County Ex^^sion Agent. It is an 
example of the efforts devoted to the Mulligan St€] ^ program by em interested 
county agent. It is instructive to compare this i^^port to the "Suggested 
Steps for Promoting ... Mulligsui Stew ..." prepar^ by the state. Clearly 
Ihe suggestions were followed. 

.> 

"This agent received Mulligan Stew T.V. s^^ie5 training in 
October and was placed in charge of the program for Johnson county. 

During the month of November, the ACEA phoned nine county school 
superintendents and principals in order to set up "Meetings for the explana- 
tion of Mulligan Stew . The ACEA met with 19 county school officials during 
sibc fjfieetings and explained the Mulligan Stew T.V. Series. All 19 school 
officials gave permission -for the Mulligan Stew T-^» Series to be^iinpjpmented 
in their school systems. 

In November cuid December, ACEA trained 4th and 5th grade 
teachers in seven meetings concerning the Mullig^J^Stew program. The 
teachers learned how to use the member and leader Guides as well as posters 
and other visual aids. In December, the ACEA delivered the Mulligan Stew 
educational material to 33 4th and 5th grade teacJ^^^^s. 



Publicity included two circular letters sent to 38 4th ^nd 5th 
grade teachers in December and February explaining details oj? the T.V. 
series. Two other circular letters were sent in April to 9 school 
officials and 38 teachers revealing the results of the Mulligan Stew T.V, 
Series in Johnson County. The ACEA wrote two news articles which were 
printed in five county papers concerning the Mulligan Stew T.V. Series. 

Two Jr. Leaders assisted in a telephone survey in Alvarado on 
February 9, 1974. during the last program of Mulligan Stew . The ACEA S6nt 
two evaluation forms to 38 teachers in order to calculate the results. 
28 teachers returned tlie two evaluation forms. 

In April, the ACEA and apprentice agent completed H38 Mulligcui 
Stew T.V. Series participation certificates. These were mailed to the 38 
teachers for distribution among their students." - 

Distribution Procedures . The State Extension'^Service at Texas 
A&M was responsible for distribution of all materials and films for 
Mulligan Stew . All orders from county and districts went directly to 
George McArthur in the state office and were ^roceissed there. 

Films were stocked in the state 4-H office. ^-H had purchased 
four setsi of films, one of which was reserved for preview purposes. 
Preview pr'ints went out to stations on request.' Only one film was 
sent to a station. Broadcast prints were treated differently: they 
were allowed out only for the actual broadcasts, and the entire set 
was sent at one time. Most of the time, three sets were sufficient 
to service the stations without overlap. The procedure can be 
described by a flow model as follows: 

County agent makes request State 4-H County Agent 

based on T.V. station sends set ^delivers it-to 

schedule to County T.V. station 

Agent 
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rp-.y State 4-H After cleaning 

Station returns \ delivers it to \ picked up by 

set to State 4-H ^ State Agency ^ State 4~H 

Commission for 

cleaning and 

checking ^ 

Materials, such as publications, were ordered along with films at 
the end of the fiscal year (June 1973). These were oirdered by George^ 
McArthur. His estimates for each item came very close to the actual 
numbers us^j^ Materials were stocked at the Agriculture Distribution 
Center. Via the district office, agents were instructed to estimate 
their needs and order accordingly. Once the agent placed an order he/ 
she was expected to live within this quantity. The agent was encouraged 
to be realistic, to "determine what you can reasonably utilize." 

: The agent then had to live within these limits unless he got a 
definite O.K. on more materials from the 4-H office. 

McArthur' s initial order of Member's Manuals (comic book) was 
150,000. As he said, this wa^ just enough to "fill up the pipe line and 
take cafe of 117,000 kids." 

Promqtion and Follow-Up 

The focus of effort at the state level was on distribution and 
training. The nature of media placement and the size of Texas made, 
statewide promotion impractical, and none was done. Any ^promotion 
reported was at the county level, but even at the coxmf^m^^^^ther^ 
little or no publicity or promotion. There was na"''^faiK\^^'^^±nvolve the 
outside community in this effdrt beyond the T.V. stations andN^e schools 

George McArthur distributed a newsletter for the agents g±vi 
them (^nstant updates on the progress of Mulligan Stew programming in 
Texas. The 4-:H office also prepared a trailer slide which was used at 
the end of each of the film^. It ^ read "Prepared by Texas Agricultural 
Extension Service." After a T.V. station completed the series, the 4-H 
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Extension office sent a letter of recognition to the FCC citing the 
station for its piablic service contribution. ^ 

4-H and ENP Involvement . Within Extension one might have expected 
that the Mulligan Stew series would be promoted by ENP. Since the series 
deals with nutrition , is aimed at children, and is sensitive to the needs 
of urbcui children fit is a particularly good vehicle for the Extension 
message. Unfortunately , the opportunity for this 4-H - ENP interface was 
not realized. 

The reason for this points up an organizational characteristic 
which weakens the potential effects of any program. One of the measur^es 
of 3ticcess of any program is the nuihber of children who sign up for it. 
If ENP children were to watch the Mulligan Stew series as part of their 

nutrition training, they would have had to sign up as 4^ - T.V. 
members. Since you ccinj/iot double count for the same activity, ENP would 
have lost out in terms of accountability. Thus th ere was no motivation 
to push the series, and there was little coordination between Mulligan 
Stew and ENP staff. 

ENP agents were told to let the kids know about the series and 
that comic books were available, but there was no training of the 
volunteer leaders and no follow-up or evaluation. In fact, it is un- 
known whether any ENP children watched the program. One can assume that 
some did, but it is likely that they did this as part of a school rather 
than a club activity. " 

Fol low-Up in Greg County . Only one county, in Texas reported ciny 
follow-up activity for Mulligan Stew . Linda Marley, County Extension 
Agent, went to the schools to distribute the 4-H Bulletin^ She attempted 
to organize some 4-H project clubs but was not successful. , She felt that 
the main reason for this was the timing — she had gone to the schools 
toward the end of the school year. She will make another attempt to 
organize the clubs in October/November, which is traditionally the best 
time to organize clubs within the schools. 
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Youth Involvement 

C- ^ 

Of Texas' approximately 687,000 fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, 
117,000 children have become 4-H-T.V. members through Mulligan Stew . This 
accounts for approximately one-half the 4-H membership in Texas. 

Eleven T.V. broadcast areas have aired the series. Of these,ten 
of the eleven stations have been commercial stations broadcasting as 
part of their Public Service T.V. time. One of the stations* broadcast 
area crossed state lines and included parts of Oklahoma. Another, the 
Dallas T.V. station, covers five states through its cable facilities. 

Reactions 

The reactions to Mulligan Stew have been overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic. T.V. Stations, Extension Staff, teachers, kids, have all 
enjoyed cind benefited frcxa the series. 

^ ■ jf 

As soon as the T.V. station representative saw the show he was 

sold. "We were pleasantly surprised" was a typical comment. Several 

T.V. , stations are re-scheduling the series; all are interested in seeing 

what else Extension can offer them. 

Extension staff experienced great success with the series and 
have real enthusiasm for it. The State 4-H cuxd Youth Leader^'put. it 
succinctly: Vl think it's the finest piece of film that we have 
had the opportunity to use in Extension work." - 

Reports from the f ie^Ld show that teachers and children greatly 
enjoyed the show. As stated in the Johnson County report: * 

"Response by teachers to the Mulligan Stew T.V. Series was 
overwhelmingly favorable. The teachers indicated that the studewts 
enjoyed the T.V. series very much, and they especially found the member 
guides helpful and interesting. The series received a vast majority 
of favorable compliments." 
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Negative reactions were of a constructive n^iture. A Food and 
Nutrition specialist would have preferred to seB,i^re nutrition facts 

' taught in the films. Some teachers would have preferred to have the 
series shown during school hours. A few felt that the action was too 

o fast in the films- - * ^ ■ . ' - ^ 

The member's manuals (comic books) were highly regarded by all. 

) 

/ The District Agent (District 4) summed up the virtues of the 
comic book. She said it "had a message which boys wid girls attend 
to? content was very good; more interesting to them than the more 
formal type of training. " These comments might well apply .to the 
Mulligan Stew series as well, 

•* 

Estimated Costs ^ 



In order to derive costs for Texas we have used a 3 -step s^tem. 
We obtained the total costs at state level and divided by the state total 
T.V. enrollment (117,000) to obtain per child k:ost. We obtained costs 
for district 4 only and divided by 34,000, the ntjomber of children 
enrolled in the district. Finally we used figures from Fort Worth 
county (5319 children enrolled) to develop per child costs at the county 
level. We then combined these per child costs to estimate cost, per 
enrolled child in Texas. k 
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Suitgnary Table oh Estimated Costs 



Materials 



State 



37,960 
117,000 



Extension Labor 11,096 
(includes Travel) 117,000 



Cost Per Child 



District 



$ 100 
34,000 



2,451 
34,000 



+ Coiinty 

+ $ 30 
5,319 

1,025 
5,319 



Total 



$ -32 



.36 



Donated Services 



11,412 
5,319 



2.15 



Donated Goods 



360 



117,000 



1,600 
5,319 



• 30 



Total cost of delivering Mulligan Stew on a 
per pupil basis is estimated at $3.13, 



Total cost to Ext^ension, subtracting out 
donated goods an4- services^ is estimated at 68<?- 
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APPENDIX: DOCUMENTATION OF COST ESTIMATES 



State Level Estimates 

Materials \ 

4 Sets Films 

Member's Manual (Comic Books) (300,000) 
Teacher Manuals (11,000) 
Records (100) 

Posters/Brochures .(18,000) 
Iowa Promo. Film Print 

Printing Costs (Certificate/Newsletters) 
Space and Utilities (3 meetings) 



$4,800 
30,000 ^ 
1,650 
20 
340 
30 
1,000 
120 



Tra^?el 



1^450 



Donated Goods 



g room for 9 training sessions 



360 



Labor 



As in other states, the Icibor estimates were not 
'documented but rather were "gues5it|:imates*i of time 
and effort* At the, state level the total estimate 
was as follows: 



State 

\ - . ^ * 

. Staff 4-H and Youth Leader 2 days @ ;$23,000 



T.V. Coordinator 

4 Food;;and Nutrition 
si)ecialists 

Clerical 



" Fringes ^ 11% 
9 Salaries are rounded. 



86 days @ 15,000 

40 days @ ave, 14,000 
86 days @ 5,500 



160 
4,730 

2,080 

1,720 

8,690 

956 
$9,646 



r 
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District Level Esti mates* 
— F 1 



Materials 



Printing \ . ' $100. 



Labor 



District Agents 3 days @ $18,000 

Area and Youth ^ • 

.Specialist / 25 days @. 15,000 

A \ ■• • 
Area Information 

.specialist '5 days @ 19,000 

CDkrical 13 days @ '6,000 

r ^ ■ ' ^ ' ' ■ 

Fringes @ 11% . ' . * 



Fort Wo^th County 



Materials 

Mimeograph * ^0 

Travel- 

' 500. miles @ 12« , 60 

Labor 



* 



County Agent 15 days @ $9,000 

ENP Staff 1 day @ 10,000 

3 Program Assistants 56 hr's. @ ^2.50 

Clerical • ' - 72 Jirs. @ 2.50 

Fringes (11%) 

■ 'V ■ • • . ^ . . . ' 



Salaries rounded. 
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Donated Services 

183 teachers ^^^^^^ ^ 
76 principals 
13 resource teachers 
9 jr. leaders 



#4: 



183 day^.-e $8,500 
114 day;S' @ 12,500 
38 days "@ 500 " 
16 hrs. @ $2. 50 



' i$ 5,673 
!.: 5,244 
.455 
40 



Donated Good s 

T.V. time (3 hours) 



Use pf^ building for prese^ntation 



* ;l,5oo 



- — ^ 



Estimated average 
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Mulligan Stew has been enthusiastically described by all the staff 
of the sites we visited. The program was well received th^ T.V. 
stations, the reports from the teachers were generally positive/ ' the agents 
involved felt successful. 



At an exceedingly low cost per child large numbers of children 
were reached and signed up as 4-H-T.V. members. As of October, 1974 the 
six states reported that between 20% and 90% of all 4th, 5th, and 6t^ grade 
children had become 4-H - T.V. members via Mulligan Stew . The table -^elow 



details this finding: 



State 



Arkansas 
Missouri 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 



Number of 

4th, 5th, 6th grade 

children in State 

112,000 
270,000 

fi/A 
650,000 
, 147,000 ^ * 
687,000 - 



Number of 
4th, 5th, 6th grade 
chil<iren reached 
by Mulligan stew 

103,000 
X71,000 • 

N/A 
205,224 , 

.65,000^ * - 
P.117,^0Q 



% of 4th, 5th, ' 
6th grade childi^p 
reached by \ 
Mulligan Stev* 

90%^ \- 
60% \ 



30% 
45% 
20% 



It would be interesting aindf appropriate* for Exte 




Service to 
%isur6. relative 



compar^e this capture -^ate* wijth pther programs in order tc 

effectiveness of outreach. This outjjea^h procedure cost Extension less than 



80<J in any of the six states compared with an estimated cost of $25 
member for other 4-H programs.* 



per 



\^ The multiplier effect was clearly operating in this program effort.' 
Some, of these effects are as follows: 



'Rounded to nearest 5%. 
Texas estimate. 
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• More people saw Mulligan Stew and learned Iflxjut 4-H 
and Extension than the member's roster in^dates. 
Since the program was beeimed into people's homes it 
is cl^ar that families whp are iifiaccoiinted for have 
seen the shows. 

• There is an improvement in the Extension im^ge. 
Agents report comments from T.V. stations ^d the 

^ public suggesting that they "didn't know Extension 
was anything but agriculture^ 

• iNew and potentially valucible relations have been 
'established with the educational community and the 

T. V. broadcasters • . 

' ■ ■ • 1^ .- . * 

" • The program served as a morale builder for agents 

who experienced success andi. a new sense of pro- 
fessional competence. , 

In order to build on these effects and to extend the influence of 
Extension the following recoramendatfions are made: 



1, Ther^c^vhas been little effort to move 4-H-T.y, members into other 
4-H projects. While the shows were excellent promotional as well as 
educational devices, their outreach potential has not bften fully realized. 
Follow-up activities should be part of the overall planning* 

2. Given the costs fcSr Mulligcm Stew against the number of children 
reached and signed up as, 4-H T.V. members, the show was extremely cost 
effective. This combined v^ith the positive experiences of the staff cind 
the distribution chcinnels developed through this effort strongly suggest 
that T.^i^ -j f^ contjjiue to be considered as one of the Extension 
Service, While the research and d^||(frlopment^ costs are 
considerable, 3;^]^^ . payoff is very high. 



Generally media studies employ "number watching the prbgreun" as their 
effectiveness measure. The measure employed in the case studies is, 
more stringent, i.e. > '^ntmiber watching the program who joined 4-H,T.V. " ^ 
For further data on effectiveness of programs see Voluijjjf II » which reports 
on the impacti^ evaluation, component of this study. v * 
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^ 3. Should Extension elect to continue its support of T.V. prp-^ 
gramming for the same target audience a number of sugg*>stions are in 
order. These relaiie to lead t±me, interface issueai^^.ub]ect n^t^^ choxce," 
promotional activities. 



Lead Time . While all- states engaged in training, the time between 
training emd tixe', airing of the program varied from two weeks to one year* 
^Lead time should not be less than two months <^ more than fi^te months. 
Three months is probably optimal- Also there should be at least twelve 
months between the tiine the films become availeO^le and training begins to 
allow for scheduling and budget airrangements;, early promotion and informa- 
tional publications and preparation of training materials and conferences. 



iterfaqe^ 



The potential" interface between T,V.-4-H 





Ly of ail others. In this case it was to the 



j^E^IEP-y did .no^pccur, ' indeed t for members eind^the pressures 

\7hict)' ~t^er"leader3 W^re xinder precluded any efforts on their part 

^tc^ lu. igan^$t^\^ >n . theijE^^ prbgj^mming. This was a reflection of 

:OnaY^a;:fa:^€aneht in, tension whereby the EFNEP program tends 
'erate ind^pfend 
' ^detr imeni; 'ofe* 

V V? . /thusj^^ aflwoiy^^e ^an interaction between those staff 

>^ ^Ijp a^e^^^r^^iaSF J'vV. placement and those who are responsible for 
^ schoplP'cj^^ materials. .jWe succesg^ of Mulligan Stew 

. in ai^r^it^ dJpen^ on>tlie -intH^acti6n between T.V. schedules and school 

sfehi^ua«s. ^ / - • "^^li^ 




5 fbr: 




ice. 



li a. particularly 



ice. 



^ the^ me^sac^ o^E--4:^ program ^d tlxereSy Extension to a larger* /^ulience. 
> .'Tn fitt-ii®^ programming, J^romot ion should^ ^^e p^drt of the planned activities. 





Ide^oj 



ife schools 




hat both^ 

rition fjj^ 
.i(e nwist be >tTkkerf Jto' «i 
hat ^63p-e^.are^e^:. com] 



little or no 



In selecting 
lythat the 
Jala Mailable 

r- 



TR&r^^^s little e\fid^nce of promotional 
is i^.a lost , opportunity to carry 



ERIC 
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-rj/e-^:* 



4. The purpose 



jheeded iri formation, 
th6 establishment of 
formation on Mullig 
programs in Extenpi^j 




e^lulitibn is two-foi^. Firstly it supplies 

^'fe. ^ ■ ' \ . • • " ' 
'it* contributes toward -policy decisions, e,g, 
ft 

pribrities. It is unfortunate that the in- 
annot be compared with information on other 
to allow priorities to be established on the 
basis of current data. There appears to be a paucity of other studies 

We strongly 



withiro^xtension Service to which to relate these findings 
urge the expansion Of evaluation activities into other program components 
of Extension Service. 



ft 
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